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Notes of the Week 


The strength of Mr. Neville Chamberlain's 
new Budget is that no one has the heart to attack 
it very fiercely. Indeed, as a 
Neville Chamberlain budget, as 
an example of ‘‘ sound finance,” 
prudence and devitalised caution, 
it is proper, praiseworthy and—dull. But no one 
has any vast enthusiasm for it. There is nothing 
dynamic about this essay in ‘‘ Safety First.” It 
will preserve the sound reputation of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer without giving him a 
new one. It will leave him with the respect which 
is his due and without the popularity which, 
although he lacks it, he might have won. 


“ Safety 
First” 


After al!, the protagonists of a ‘* three-year 
plan’ were not inconspicuous, nor were the 
many counsels thrust upon the 
No Chancellor in its favour to be dis- 
Gamble. regarded. Admittedly such a 
plan, with its immediate shilling 
off income tax and other easements of the intoler- 
able burdens which are crushing trade and 
commerce, was a form of gambling. But so have 
been all the pacts and agreements arrived at after 
world conferences; so are all Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s peripatetic (and maladroit) activities; so 
is the World Economic Conference. And if 
arguments were needed to reinforce the case for a 
*“‘ three-year budget ’’ with large remissions of 
taxation as its starting point, are they not found 
in the shrinking revenue from income tax and 
super tax? Beer has proved the economic follies 
of over-taxation. Incomes are in like case. But 
they have been condemned again to penal 
servitude. 


As for the risks that Mr. Chamberlain has taken 

in suspending the Sinking Fund and making no 

U provision for the American Debt, 

= these are, like the ‘notorious baby, 
conga! 


only little ones.’ A mere touch 
of heterodoxy in a severely ortho- 
dox performance. As for the contemplated deal 
with the Co-operative Societies, that is so ob- 
viously a sop to the Cerberus, of which the forepart 
is the Socialist Prime Minister and the hind- 
quarters the Socialist Mr. J. H. Thomas, that no 
Conservative—and few Liberals?—can do other 
than laugh at it very wryly. It is a weak, 
shambling, dishonest and cowardly compromise 
which will irritate Co-operatives without exacting 
from them their just dues, and leave the small 
trader with all his grievances and wrongs un- 
redressed. 


* * 


The tragedy of Mr. Justice McCardie’s death is 
remarkable by the eminence of the man. Un- 
happily, it is paralleled every day in 


Phe less conspicuous circumstances in 
McCardie hese nerve-shattering days through 


which we all have the duty of 
living. At the moment it is enough to say that 
with the obvious demerit of a desire for self- 
expression which led him sometimes to make undue 
use of the office which he held, Mr. Justice 
McCardie had qualities of mind and character 
which endeared him not only to friends but to the 
public. Courage and common-sense were trans- 
parently clear in him. And if Bench and Bar did 
not always approve his pronouncement, he did a 
great deal to humanise the law and to temper 
judgment with mercy. He had his reward in a 
general esteem and affection. 
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The penny off the pint on beer was a foregone 
conclusion, and it is to be hoped that the brewers 
will give the public better as well 


Back as cheaper beer. They have every 
* ll inducement to do so, as consump- 


tion has fallen off in an alarming 
fashion as a result of idiotic taxation. It is no 
easy matter to recover trade once lost. An 
imbecile tax on cigars practically prohibited cigar- 
smoking and the cigar has never returned to the 
favour it once enjoyed. Only the half-witted will 
imagine that anything but harm can be done to 
the national physique by forcing people from the 
wholesome drink of the country to what Mr. 
Chesterton called ‘‘ windy waters.”’ One hopes 
that the country inn will once again be crowded in 
the evenings with men who have done their work, 
enjoying their club over a tankard of real beer. 
Many country districts will rejoice that the Chan- 
cellor has kept his hand off cider. 


* * 
* 


The duty on ‘‘ British sparkling wines ’’ would 
be admirable if it was ten times as heavy and did 
not imply that such productions 


Wine were wine at all. Wine can only 
ol be one thing, the produce of 


grapes of the year pressed on the 
spot where they were grown. It is possible to 
make a horrible mess out of dried grapes from no 
matter where with a quantity of water and chemi- 
cals. It is abominable that such a concoction 
should be sold as wine, and no wine-growing 
country permits it. 


‘Dominion wines, if they were made in accord- 
ance with the laws of climate and soil, might 
provide a pleasant drink at a reasonable price. 
No preference can save them from the competition 
of British ‘‘ wines ’’ backed by half-witted advert- 
isement, unless those in high places admit in 
theory what they know quite well in practice, that 
the magistrate who the other day dismissed a case 
against a chemist for selling ‘‘ British wine ’”’ 
without a licence on the ground that he was not 
selling wine at all was perfectly right. 

** 
* 

What has been happening in Washington? 
Before he left this country the Prime Minister 
was asked for an assurance that no 
agreement would be made, as the 
result of his then forthcoming con- 
versations with President Roose- 
velt, for the stabilisation of sterling, without the 
matter being submitted to the House of Commons. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald replied that he was going 
to discuss problems, not to make agreements, and 
that such an assurance was therefore unnecessary. 
Reports to hand from Washington have made 
_ people wonder whether it might not, all the same, 


have been better to get a more definite answer on 
the point. 


London 
Assurance 


Enthusiasm of wiseacres and the fiery urge of 
correspondents to be “‘ first with the news,”’ if not 
in advance of it, is doubtless responsible for much 
in the rumours of active steps towards agreement 
on currency problems, and information let out in a 
properly grudging spirit by our experts in attend- 
ance on the Prime Minister is calculated to damp 
down expectation; yet an uneasy feeling has been 
born lest something of great consequence to Eng- 
land may not have been given away under the 
pleasant influence of trips on the Presidential yacht 
and tea at the White House. 

** 
* 


There is, however, reason to think that our posi- 
tion has not been seriously jeopardised. The 
technique of modern conferences 
demands the issue of fervent com- 
muniqués—one reason why sober 
people view them with dislike. 
But, despite the ‘‘ most favourable reports ’’ and 
** achievements exceeding expectations ”’ that have 
filled these days, it would seem to be doubtful 
whether real business had been done at Washing- 
ton. The Chancellor of the Exchequer definitely 
stated that he was not making any provision for 
paying the June instalment of our debt to America. 
Great Britain and France, according to an appar- 
ently reliable Washington despatch, have asked 
that it should be postponed, and, though we learn 
that the suggestion was ‘‘ coldly received’ at 
the White House, it may be noted that President. 
Roosevelt is obtaining from Congress powers to 
negotiate ‘‘ trade bargains ’’ which would enable 
him to declare an unobtrusive moratorium. 


Flaming 
June 


* * 
* 


London business opinion this year has been 
that, when stabilisation comes, sterling should 
: hold a ratio to the dollar of one to 
a ane 3.60 or 3.75: if the Prime Minister 
, has not gone beyond holding out 
Prosperity ? a prospect of this in return for the 
promise of a stabilisea dollar, no harm will have 
been done. Talk of a ‘‘ pact for inflation ’’ be- 
tween Great Britain, the U.S.A. and France is 
moonshine. It may be that the visits of Mr. 
MacDonald and M. Herriot have helped to dis- 
abuse American minds of some of their grosser 
errors about European economics and _ politics. 
That circumstances warrant a measure of smooth 
water appears from the summons to-day of the 
Organising Committee of the World Economic 
Conference, as portending that body’s meeting 
within eight weeks or so. We can only pray that, 
when it does meet, it will bring the world less near 
to ruin than the Disarmament Conference has to 
war. 


Notwithstanding official gush, it is the fact that 
before leaving England Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
was very pessimistic as to the results to be ex- 
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pected from his visit to Washington. Would it 
not be far better from all points of view, including 
the chances of prosperity, that he should tell us 
truly whether he is any more cheerful on his 


return ? 


Ample testimony to the existence of this feeling 
comes from the disquiet, not to say alarm, tact- 
fully expressed in quarters inspired 

: by unquestioned sympathy with 
tee Mr. MacDonald. Confidence in 
the ability of our experts may be 

full; has anyone really the same confidence in the 
staunchness and perspicacity of the leader of the 
National Government? It is well said by the 
Daily Telegraph that ‘‘the question of this 
country’s return to gold is one that calls for the 
amplest deliberation and the most careful decision 
by the Cabinet and by Parliament.” It would be 
a most unfortunate thing were the reports that 
Mr. MacDonald has acquiesced in the American 
thesis that the War Debts question should be sub- 
ordinated to monetary and tariff problems to prove 
correct. By doing so the Prime Minister would 
have surrendered an important part of the British 
case. Till further light comes, we remain with the 


Thomases. 


* * 
* 


The Bishop of Exeter has joined the ranks of 
those determined to resist advocates of the practice 
of birth-control. Lord William 


Births Cecil’s pronouncement is eloquent 
Bishops and, so far as it goes, forcible; but 


it must be noted that he misses the 
real point of the movement. The chief benefit 
claimed for birth-control, properly inculcated, is 
to prevent, or at least restrain, reproduction by 
those unfitted, physically or through want of 
means to rear children, for that important func- 
tion. The propagation of C 3 humanity and pre- 
destined paupers cannot be advocated by any 
serious person. It is useless to say that moral 
exhortation suffices as a check. Recognition of 
this does not necessarily involve taking up position 
whole-heartedly in favour of birth-control. But it 
is important for opponents of the movement to face 
facts squarely and to meet the arguments of its 
promoters by something more cogent than evasion. 


That mysterious institution the B.B.C. has just 
had the veil rent from one of its secrets. Listeners 
must often have been astonished by 
its rendering of pieces of music 
well known to them. Sometimes 
the candid listener thinks that his 
memory has betrayed him and the music is quite 
different from what he had imagined. More often 
he is wont to curse the carelessness or inefficiency 
of performers in the far-off studio. In either case 


Those 
Knobs 


the result is the same : good music is often rendered 
indifferent or even bad. 


But now one or two brave musical critics have 
revealed the truth to us, and surprising indeed it 
is. What we hear on our wireless set is not the 
music as played by the orchestra, but so much of 
it as certain gentlemen handling what is known 
to wireless experts as the ‘‘ balance and control ”’ 
think fit for us to hear. Certain gentlemen control 
certain knobs, and the result is that we get 
diminuendos and sforzandos and staccatos where 
they choose. We get, in fact, not a Brahms con- 
certo, say, but as Mr. Donald Tovey put it long 
ago in connection with a somewhat wilful pianist, 
an entirely new composition all the notes in which, 
by a curious coincidence, are precisely the same 
as those in a different work by Brahms. So the 
B.B.C. has turned composer too! Is this, pray, 
part of Sir John Reith’s scheme for educating the 
public ? 

** 
* 
Came the announcer’s voice: ‘‘ Now we are 
going to give you a series of Viennese waltzes 
played by the Solches Orchestra. 
The ,. The title of this one is Chambre 
Séparée—A Separate Place.” How 
carefully does Mother B.B.C. 
tend the morals of her listening chicks! It would 
never have done—would it?—for the good 
announcer to offend their morals by giving the true 
translation. For Chambre Séparée is what Ger- 
mans say when they are feeling very naughty and 
fondly imagine themselves to be speaking French ; 
and the words are German for Cabinet Particulier 
—anglice, a private room at a restaurant that caters 
for couples who do want to be private. 


* 


The Saintsbury Club met the other night in 
mourning for its eponymous hero. Colonel Ian 
Campbell prepared the way for a 

Professor ‘SY™pathetic speech by Mr. Des- 
Saintsbury mond McCarthy, and everyone 
linked in the silent toast the name 

of T. Earle Welby, that admirable critic and 
follower of the Master with the Master’s memory. 
Admirable wines were served that night at the 
Vintners’ Hall. The Eitelsbacher of 1929 and 
1921 were beautiful examples of those Moselle 
vintages. The Cheval Blanc of 1923 was excel- 
lent, but was André Simon right in insisting in 
his notes on the menu that it was a very young 
wine? Many of those present judged it as a wine 
that was old—prematurely, no doubt—and delight- 
ful in its precocious age. The 1909 Ausone from 
an Impériale was disappointing. It was still very 
hard. Surely the Club was drinking the unborn. 
The Pichon-Longueville 1885 held up its head 
nobly in the company and asserted the pre- 
eminence of Médoc over St. Emilion. The chief 
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wine of the evening was the 1792 Madeira which 
Napoleon on the Isle of Elba purchased—and 
failed to pay for. Pre-oidium Madeiras are as rare 
as those funny stamps for which collectors pay 
enormous sums, and they provide immense enjoy- 
ment. Perhaps Napoleon’s Madeira had passed 
its zenith by a handsbreadth, but the ghost of the 
man himself hovered behind the glass to give it 
an attraction beyond all other wines. 


* * 
* 


Embargo v. embargo! ‘‘ If you don’t take my 
stuff, I won’t take yours! ’’ Nioujéli? (You don’t 
say ?). We need not wax over- 
excited at the Soviet commercial 
retaliation. The better opinion is 
that this is little more than a man- 
oeuvre designed to ‘‘save face.’’ No self- 
respecting State like the U.S.S.R. could be ex- 
pected—especially after the valuable tutoring of 
Lord Passfield—to relinquish British citizens 
frivously accused and unjustly sentenced under 
such a threat as that of not buying its goods. But 
the position becomes quite different when the 
Kremlin has in turn prohibited British goods from 
being sold in Russia. Now there is no threat. 
All sides are even. And this being so, hopes are 
entertained in official quarters—so keen that 
allusion was made to them in a message from the 
King—that Mr. Thornton and Mr. MacDonald 
will be quietly released during or not long 


after the factitious enthusiasm of Red Mayday 
celebrations. 


Nioujeti! 


** 

* 

Grounds indeed exist for suspecting that the 
Soviets were taken painfully aback by the Royal 
Proclamation, having been led by 


a e their supporters in England to con- 
a sider the project of the embargo as 


mere bluff on Great Britain’s part. 
It was a rude surprise to find that after all this 
country had a backbone. 


Too much attention cannot be paid to. Sir John 
Simon’s statement in the House last Tuesday. 
am completely convinced,’’ he 

It said, ‘‘ that the accusations against 

will them" (j.e., all the six British 
engineers found guilty at Moscow, 
including Thornton and MacDonald) ‘‘ were ill- 
founded.’ The importance of this lies in the 
fact, not that any reasonable persons thought the 
accused were guilty, but that the Foreign Secre- 
tary’s Statement was made after the four deported 
men had been fully cross-examined at the Foreign 
Office as to their case and their treatment during 
it. This proceeding took several visits from them 
and provided the first direct, eye-witness evidence 
on the case received by our government. Its result 


was overwhelmingly to establish the view given 
by the cabled and newspaper information. 
* * 
In particular, it is obvious that Sir John Simon 
received full conviction of the virulent ‘‘ third 
Th degree ’’ methods inflicted on our 
Works men. Would not the government 
later do well to publish the 
truth revealed? There is known to be at the Ogpu 
headquarters a cell wholly sheathed in cork, whence 
all moisture in the air can be extracted, and the 
effect of being immured for a few hours in this 
worse than Black Hole is said to be terrifying. 
We are unaware if this particular method was 
applied to the Englishmen, but we suspect that 
they were subjected to as bad as anything that 
American police officers know as ‘‘ the works.”’ 
** 
It was high time for a voice to be raised in the 
daily papers against the admission of flocks of 
sheep to Hyde Park. Whose are 
they, and whom does their pastur- 
ing profit? The filth they leave is 
indescribable. In bygone days 
this mattered less, but now, when the whole of 
the grass is used as a cricket pitch by boys and 
a lounge for young couples, the authorities should 


remember where cleanliness comes in the scale of 
virtues. 


had 


** 
- 

An universal characteristic of monomania is its 
destruction of the sense of humour. And Anti- 
semitism is a form of monomania, 
we all know that—even as its con- 
trary may be. But surely the 
atrophy of the visible nerve was 
never pushed to such completeness as Hitlerism. 
Jews have been driven in Germany from Bench, 
Bar, Press, Universities and Stage—even from the 
lawn tennis court. Yet one incredible step further 
has now been taken: Jews are excluded from 
Pingpong. 


Ha, 
ha 


** 
* 


Herbert Hughes writes: Herr Bruno Walter, 
whose activities in Germany have come under the 
Hitler ban, received a particularly 
— alter warm welcome when he made his 
rentrée at Queen’s Hall on Mon- 
harmonic Orchestra under his command at the 
Courtauld-Sargent Concert and gave characteristic- 
ally vivid and sensitive readings of Mozart’s E flat 
Symphony (K.543) and of the ‘* Eroica.’’ At the 
same concert Florence Austral sang Briinnhilde’s 
great part in the closing scene from Gétter- 
dammerung in the truly grand manner. It was a 
notable evening. 
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From Australia comes news of a resolution 
prepared to amend the laws of cricket. Bowlers 
of bodyline,’? says Mr. Wood- 
—_ full and friends, shall be no-balled 
an and, if they don’t amend, ordered 
Lege off the field by the umpire. Aus- 
tralian cricketers should reflect that a much 
simpler way exists to stop the practice which took 
their wickets by, as their resolution says, ‘ in- 
timidating the batsman’’ (poor Kangaroo!). 
Enable the bowler to take wickets without having 
recourse to ‘‘ leg-theory,”’ and he will revert to 
classic off- or leg-break bowling. 

What has created the need for the Larwood type 
of bowling? Simply the ability of the batsman 
to defend the wicket with his legs, instead of, or 
as well as, with his bat. Return to the original 
l.b.w. law—‘‘ the striker is out... if he puts 
his leg before the wicket with a design to stop 
the ball and actually prevent the ball from hitting 
it.”’ Then we shall once more have normal bat- 
ting, normal bowling, brighter cricket, and more 
matches finished. In 1926 there were nearly three 
times as many 1.b.w. decisions as in 1890! And 
how incalculably few in modern practice are “* leg 
before wicket’s ’’ in proportion to legs defending 
wickets, the.diminishing number of cricket lovers 
know only too well. ++ 

How would the Athenians have built a railway 


station? Surely their architects would have con- 
trived a building in which the 


England, weary passenger changing trains 
England would have been able to rest con- 


tented in an atmosphere of beauty. 
Ruskin has said all that there is to be said about 
the average English railway station, which com- 
bines with such diabolical ingenuity the uncom- 
fortable and the hideous. Nowadays at least the 
railway companies are trying to brighten up with 
gay posters the grim prisons in which they set us 
to wait. Some of those shown by the Great 
Western are quite delightful, among others a 
bright and charming impression of Stratford-on- 
Avon. Perhaps Shakespeare’s town looks too 
much like the show place it is, but surely that is 
no excuse for a strange anomaly. Underneath is 
written ‘‘ This England of Ours,’’ and overhead 
against the sky is unfurled a great and brilliant 
flag. No doubt you will say, ‘‘ the flag that 
braved a thousand years, etc.’ Not so: the Stars 
and Stripes flies in solitary glory over this piece 
of ‘‘ This England of Ours.” 


In accordance with the chromosome theory of 
heredity it is now generally accepted that, in many 
cases, the sex of offspring is deter- 


‘xX .__ mined solely by the spermatozoon, 
ogee which fertilises the ovum. Hence, 


the possibility of sex determination 
arises. It would probably involve a preliminary 


separation of the spermatozoa. There appear to be 
several possibilities of achieving this : for instance, 
by electrical or magnetic methods, or by relying on 
the different speed of movement of the two types, 
using this directly or by diffusion. 


Quite recently, in Moscow, Prof. Kolzoff and V. 
N. Schréder claim to have achieved this separation. 
They obtained some rabbit sperm and passed an 
electric current through it. They then collected 
that which gathered at the positive pole and used it 
to impregnate a rabbit, which then produced six 
females, while another rabbit, impregnated with the 
sperm collected at the negative pole, produced four 
males and one female. It is evident that the con- 
firmation of these results, leading to the idea of the 
possibility of artificial sex determination in mam- 
mals, would ultimately lead to philosophical prob- 
lems of the highest moral and ethical importance. 


* * 
* 


A Question of Pronouns 


[‘‘ I am sure that there is never an hour passes but 
what the Chancellor thinks deeply of the subject of beer.”’ 
—Major Walter Elliot, Minister of Agriculture. | 


1 don’t know how it strikes you but to my mind 

An exaggerated statement of this kind 

Ought never to have been made. 

For most people are very stupid I am afraid, 

And some reading Major Elliot’s remark without 
the context 

Will be sorely perplexed, 

And will jump to the conclusion that Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain 

Has got beer upon the brain, 

While others (not pausing to ‘think) 

Will even assume that the Chancellor has taken 
to drink. 

Everyone knows how rumour spreads, 

And I feel sure wherever gossiping old ladies are 
gathered together they will shake their heads 

And say 

‘* There are twenty-four hours in the day, 

And I am told that not one passes, my dear, 

In which the Chancellor does not drink deeply of 
beer ” ; 

While old gentlemen in clubs will declare that 
“* that clever fellow Neville 

Is going rapidly to the devil.”’ 

It is always difficult to kill an utterly baseless 
rumour 

(Especially among those with no sense of humour), 

And although I know that intelligent people like 

ou 

Who read the Saturday Review 

Will see at once that Major Elliot was merely 
giving us a hint 

As to Mr. Chamberlain's intentions with regard 
to the Budget (which will be out before these 
lines are in print), 

Nevertheless I do think—don’t you ?—that he 
ought to have made it quite clear 

That the Chancellor was thinking all day not of 
his but of our beer. 


W. Hopcson Burnet. 
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The Future of Parties in Great Britain.—I 


Changes During the Last Two Generations 
By Earl Winterton, P.C., M.P. 


HAT our ancestors called ‘‘ a grand inquest 

W into the state of the Nation ’’ reveals cer- 

tain facts too little known, both to Britons 

and foreign observers of this country, and in order 

to forsee the future course and policy of political 

Parties in Great Britain, it is necessary to review, 

however briefly, certain events of the last two 
decades. 


Despite eleven years of trade depression and 
serious unemployment, which have coincided for 
the last three years with unparalleled world trade 
depression, there has been a slow, but steady, im- 
provement in the health and physique of the nation 
during the last twenty years. This is shown, not 
only by the fall in the death rate, and the increase 
in the expectation of life, but in the measurements 
taken of the height and weight of school children 
at different periods in industrial areas. This 
betterment can be ascribed to improvement in real 
wages, to more adequate provision for the un- 
employed, and to the inauguration of/or improve- 
ment in numerous health and social services, 
among which are municipal housing, provision for 
old age, widows’ and orphans’ pensions, health 
insurance, school clinics, feeding of necessitous 
children, and maternity welfare. 


A Question of Physique 


There is some evidence, although, owing to the 
absence of statistics, it is not of a conclusive charac- 
ter, that in the early and middle eighteenth 
century, the English of the small employer, the 
wage-earning and the self-supporting artisan and 
yeoman classes were better fed and, in con- 
sequence, of better physique than their fellows 
anywhere in Europe, save, perhaps, in Switzerland. 
But the industrial revolution, with the high prices, 
low wages, terrible conditions of labour, and bad 
housing in congested areas, did grave injury to the 
national physique, and caused retrogression. 


However, from about the 1850’s onwards things 
began to improve, and despite some setbacks in 
periods of bad trade, this improvement in the 
wages and conditions of the working classes has 
been maintained ever since, and has been accel- 
erated, as I have already indicated, during the last 
twenty years. 


To-day the standard of wage-earners is indis- 
putably higher here than in any other European 
country, and, taking employed and unemployed 
together, it is even higher than in the United 
States. Unfortunately, owing to bad cooking and 
to the lack of knowledge of thrifty housekeeping 


on the part of so many women in this country, it 
does not necessarily follow that wage-earners here 


are actually better fed, or live better than those of 
the same class abroad, but only that they have 
more money. In the last three years of terrible 
world depression far fewer, both absolutely and 
relatively, of the people in England, Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland, have been starved 
or under-nourished than in Germany or the United 
States. 


Credit and Debit 


Despite, in recent months, an outbreak of 
robbery with violence—the extent of which has 
been considerably exaggerated by the sensational 
Press—there is, on the whole, a greater respect for 
law and order, and less evidence of the spirit of 
revolt than there was ten years ago; in those days 
there was constant talk of a general strike, and 
menacing, and indeed revolutionary, statements by 
Labour leaders were common. One noticed, too, 
an underlying spirit of indiscipline among those 
in subordinate positions. Nor were things much 
better twenty years ago, for from 1910 to 1914 
there was a constant succession of very serious 
strikes. The British Nation is unquestionably 
more stable to-day than a few years ago. 


When, however, one turns from these credit 
items to the other side of the page, one gets a 
different impression. Unemployment, though 
probably less serious at the moment than in Ger- 
many and the United States, has been greater 
here for the last decade than among our com- 
mercial equals and rivals. Neither Free Traders 
nor Protectionists can solve the problem of how to 
offer competitive prices in the markets of the 
world when our wage and salary earners, including 
directors and managers, demand and get pay 
which, measured in terms of money value, is 
higher than in any other country in Europe. The 
capital at the disposal of the Nation has diminished 
in the last ten years, and the charge on the tax- 
payer has, in the same period, increased. 


Emigration, once so potent a factor in reducing 
the pressure of unemployment, has almost ceased, 
and our agriculture is in a worse state than ever. 


For two generations or more, in the nineteenth 
century, this country added to her wealth owing 
to a progressive increase in the demand for the 
goods which she made, and the services which she 
rendered. This demand came from all over the 
world; many of the countries which then bought 
our manufactures and used our ships, our banks, 
and other trade institutions, now have their wants 
adequately supplied at home. The World Econo- 
mic Conference may, by its recommendations, 
help us to surmount various barriers erected 
against international trade, but the basic fact to 
which I have just referred will remain unaltered. 
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Music and Musicians py Herbert Hughes 


HEN Covent Garden re-opens on Monday 

with Der Rosenkavalier we may be certain of 

the usual flood of memories, of the prospects 
of the new season compared with others that have 
gone before. The cycle of Der Ring which begins 
or Tuesday will be discussed in relation to cycles 
directed by different hands in previous seasons. 
The participation of Sir Thomas Beecham in the 
operations of the Syndicate, the presence of the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra in place of the 
L.S.O., and the fusion of the various operatic 
interests in this country will provide special 
elements to be taken into consideration when the 
situation is reviewed. And at the end of the 
season, however “‘ brilliant ’’ it may be, we shall 
probably be very much where we were a year ago, 
or ten years ago, and distinctly less well off than 
were our fathers and grandfathers who went to 
Covent Garden in the palmier days of King 
Edward and Queen Victoria. 

One is prompted to this annual and somewhat 
trite reflection on turning over the leaves of Mr. 
Herman Klein’s new volume of reminiscences.* 
One closes it more than half convinced that there 
is nothing new under the sun or, alternatively, 
that what is new is dubious substitution for the 
old. I doubt if anyone approaching his seventy- 
seventh birthday, as Mr. Klein is, can avoid 
taking up the réle of laudator temporis acti. With 
charming detachment, as befits the critic, he tries 
to disclaim it; but it sticks, and no one with half 


his professional experience could blame him for it. - 


He carries it off well. 


The Critical Memory 


There is no bore so tedious as the old bore whose 
memory is merely a catalogue of names and inci- 
dents without savour or meaning. Mr. Klein’s 
memories, as recorded here, have both savour and 
meaning. When, for example, he relates how at 
Norwich he was taken by his mother to hear Jenny 
Lind sing at a charity concert, and can still recall 
the beauty of that now legendary voice, the inci- 
dent was specially remembered by reason of a 
curious circumstance. The ‘‘ Swedish Night- 
ingale ”’ (as she was called) was singing Agathe’s 
scena and aria from Der Freischiitz, accompanied 
at the piano by Julius Benedict, and when she came 
to the prayer ‘‘ she slowly knelt down and re- 
mained kneeling until she had finished the 
passage just as she would have done on the stage.”’ 
Years afterwards, her husband, Otto Goldschmidt, 
questioned the accuracy of Mr. Klein’s story, not 
believing that the great singer could do so in- 
artistic a thing on a concert platform. Mr. Klein 
was, of course, a child at the time, but the incident, 
which threw an interesting sidelight on the tem- 
perament of an artist who had the world at her 
feet, was vividly remembered. 

Similarly, his recollections of such singers as 
Tietjens, Nilsson, Trebelli and Patti are the re- 


* The Golden Age of Opera. 


By Herman Klein. Rout- 
ledge. 10s. 6d. 


collections of one who has been a keen observer 
all his life, journalist rather than aesthete, man of 
affairs rather than essayist, and they have value 
here as such. Critics and amateurs of to-day who 
have not attained the venerable age of this writer 
may discover precisely why the names of so many 
artists of a bye-gone generation were household 
words. There was then, as now, no royal road 
to success. Then, as now, there was plenty of 
intrigue; and Mr. Klein’s personal knowledge of 
things that were happening behind the scenes— 
it is obvious he remembers much more than he 
tells—of the qualifications and form of this and 
that protagonist, of the technical demands of this 
and that work, gives an authoritativeness and pun- 
gency to his comments which no merely official 
history of the subject could do. 


Memories 


When one remembers the rather nasty failure 
of Gli Ugonotti at Covent Garden a very few years 
ago—a revival that was damned beforehand by a 
variety of circumstances—it is significant to read 
how a certain production of that tremendous work 
at Drury Lane impressed a young critic in 1875 
with Tietjens as Valentina. 


There and then it was borne in upon me by an 
ideal performafce that ...my father’s taste for 
Meyerbeer had been founded upon solid grounds ; and 
that the grandeur of this composer’s music, which 
stirred me to my very bones, amply justified the 
adoration of the generation to which I belonged . . . 
I could not know it then, though I have learned it 
since, that I was hearing Meyerbeer interpreted by 
artists of a calibre that was vitally essential—nay, 
absolutely indispensable—for the full understanding 
of his music... Two factors explained the per- 
fection of the ensemble—one the strength of the 
supporting cast, the other the extraordinary mastery 
with which every detail of the representation, both 
on the stage and in the orchestra, was held under 
the meticulous sway of Sir Michael Costa. In spite 
of his partiality for the operas of his native land, 
here was a great conductor with a wide view of his 
art, and capable not only of doing justice to Meyer- 
beer, but of bringing out every ounce of effect from 
all the big scenes of Les Huguenots, such as that of 
the Conjuration and the famous “‘ Bénédiction des 
Poignards,’’ which completely took my breath away. 


Those who are middle-aged to-day can well 
remember what Mr. Klein aptly calls the 
“‘ twilight ’’ of the golden age of opera in this 
country, the ‘‘ twilight ’’ setting in with the 
arrival of Caruso. They remember the turn of 
the century and the vogue of those early Edward- 
ian days when La Bohéme was the newest note in 
opera and the indelicacy of Salome had not yet 
come to add “‘ sensation ”’ to the emotions of the 
lyric stage. They cannot remember the scarlet- 
coated sentries, furnished by a company of Her 
Majesty’s Brigade of Guards, stationed in the 
vestibule of the Royal Opera House and marching 
solemnly up and down during every representa- 
tion; nor the huge crystal chandelier, gas-lit, 
which hung from the ceiling of the auditorium ; 
nor the days when there was no conservatory over 
the old portico in Bow Street—these memories are 
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the privilege of those who can talk familiarly of the 
seventies and eighties, and of those prouder octo- 
genarians who bring the sixties within the scope 
ot their youth. Although the war years brought 
a check to operatic ventures in this country, and 
the post-war years very considerable disturbances 
in taste, tradition does not die. Opera at Covent 
Garden since the war has passed through critical 
phases. To-day, in spite of everything, it per- 
sists. The new season may offer little consolation 
tc those who, like Mr. Klein, remember the golden 
age when opera was as much a ritual as an enter- 
tainment; it may be, at its best, a decent 
compromise to those who remember the “ twi- 
light ’’; to the rising generation, born after 1914, 
it may represent a quaint and rather extravagant 
form of boredom. 


Yet it is to the rising generation interested in 
the operatic stage I would specially commend 
Mr. Klein’s book, if only because it contains 
neither theory nor policy implied or stated. The 
youngsters with most vision will draw their own 
conclusions. A couple of years ago Mr. Bernard 
Van Dieren made a spirited and brilliant defence 
of Meyerbeer apropos of the Covent Garden pro- 
duction to which I have referred. Mr. Klein’s 
remarks on Meyerbeer quoted above may suggest 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness. I assure 
him he is not alone. Perhaps when Sir Thomas 
Beecham has got Berlioz’s Faust off his chest— 
enough, maybe, for this season—he will give the 
grand old melodramatist another chance. 


The Little Entente—and Signor Mussolini 


By Robert Machray 


INCE the War Geneva has seen many remark- 
able incidents and new departures. Among 
the latter one of the most novel and at the 

same time most striking was the Pact of Organisa- 
tion of the Little Entente, published on February 
16. It was not only something new at Geneva, it 
was something new in history, for it has no pre- 
cedent. It was as striking as it well could be, for 
it was put forth as a contribution, at once individual 
and general, to the solution of the whole European 
crisis. This Pact was the outcome of a special 
conference, held at Belgrade two months before, of 
the Foreign Ministers of the three States, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia and Roumania, who formed 
the Little Entente in 1920-21, and still constitute it. 

An official communiqué at the close of the con- 
ference stated that while the Little Entente would 
energetically continue the policy of peace with all 
nations which it had successfully pursued for twelve 
years, its representatives were convinced that the 
moment had been reached when the general interest 
demanded the closest co-operation on its part in all 
political and economic questions, as well as un- 
remitting work for the organisation of peace in 
Central Europe. It was announced that a Per- 
manent Council had been created for reviewing and 
deciding questions of external and relevant internal 
policy. The result of the first meeting of the 
Council was the Pact, which further revealed that 
an Economic Council had been established, and 
that other bodies might be formed for particular 
objects. 


The Note of Peace 


Article 10 of the Pact provides the basis for the 
activities of the Permanent Council. These are 
declared to be inspired by the general principles 
embodied in ‘‘ all the great. international acts of 
post-War policy, such as the Covenant of the 
League, the Pact of Paris, the General Arbitration 
Act, and the Locarno Treaties.”’ It is expressly 
stated that the Pact is conditioned by the Covenant. 


In fact, the predominant note throughout the Pact 
is adhesion to and insistence on the fundamental 
idea of the League—the promotion and conserva- 
tion of peace. From the start the same idea has 
informed the Little Entente, especially of course 
as regards Central and South-Eastern Europe. 
There is nothing in the least aggressive in its pro- 
gramme. In brief, its aim is to be a ‘‘ good 
European.” 

Dr. Edward Benesh, by general consent a good 
European, and for a dozen years past one of the 
foremost figures at Geneva, has been during all 
that time the chief leader and spokesman of the 
Little Entente. Foreign Minister of Czechoslo- 
vakia since that State came into being, he has 
always been a member of the Little Entente Con- 
ferences, whereas the two other States have had 
different members at various times, as_ their 
Governments or Foreign Ministers changed. Him- 
self one of the founders of the Little Entente, and 
knowing everything it has done or hopes to do, 
he is qualified in pre-eminent measure to expound 
its history and policy. And this he has done in 
lengthy and carefully-prepared speeches, delivered 
from time to time at Prague before the Foreign 
Affairs Commissions of the Czechoslovak Parlia- 
ment. Of most, if not of all, of these addresses 
French and English translations have been pub- 
lished by the ‘‘ Orbis ’’ Company, Prague. The 
series began as far back as September, 1920. ° 


Status of the Little Entexte 


Naturally, the Pact provided him with a great 
opportunity, and on March 1 he gave an exposé 
of the pressing reasons for the new status of the 
Little Entente—in view, among other things, of 
its relations with the Great Powers—England, 
France, Germany and Italy. His statements on 
this occasion, which, it should be remembered, 
occurred three weeks before the Four-Power Pact 
was produced at Rome, are of exceptional value, 
both in themselves and when taken into account 
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with the bitter and almost vitriolic attack 
on the Little Entente by Signor Mussolini in an 
article which appeared on April 10 in the Morning 
Post. Similar attacks have been made on the 
Little Entente ever since its very formation, and 
there was nothing fresh in the article, which 
derived its importance solely from its being signed 
by the head of the Italian Government and the un- 
disguised animosity characterising it. 

In his article Signor Mussolini made a point of 
stating that the Little Entente is not the ‘‘ fifth 
Great Power.’’ Now, the Little Entente has not 
laid claim to be a Great Power at all, but many 
observers have not hesitated to assign that stand- 
ing to it, seeing that it has a population of 47 
millions, an area of upwards of 270,000 square 
miles, and armies aggregating 450,000 men, with 
large reserves. Taking these facts into considera- 
tion and comparing them with like facts in the case 
of Italy, it may perhaps be noted that they do not 
indicate that the Little Entente would necessarily 
be ranked as the fifth Great Power. This indeed 
may be one of the reasons why the Duce is so 
savage about it. But what Dr. Benesh said was 
that the Little Entente ‘‘ gives and will continue 
to give to all the Great Powers without distinction 
what is due to them.” 


What is due to them does not mean, however, 
giving them the whip hand over other Powers. 
Dr. Benesh believes that the best and most lasting 
result of the War was the establishment or_ re- 
establishment of a number of medium and small 
States, the upshot of the National movements in 
Europe that started in the 19th century. [If in the 
Balkans the small countries had been used as 
pawns by some of the Great Powers, the War and 
the foundation of the League of Nations had put 
an end to that sort of game. He continued: 


“The big nations must realise that in the future 
they must not seek to satisfy their ambitions and 
political and economic aims over the heads of the 
small countries, making them instruments of policy. 
It should not be forgotten that most of the wars of 
last century resulted directly from that kind of 
policy, a policy that should be impossible now. . . 
It must be emphasised that the Little Entente will 
not admit the division of Central Europe into 
‘ spheres of influence.’ ” 


Teste, L. G. 


All this was thus plainly, effectively set forth be- 
fore the Four-Power Pact was mooted. Signor 
Mussolini described the Little Entente as held to- 
gether only by its determination to preserve the 
status quo—which he phrases as ‘‘ the conservation 
of the booty’’—and by its antagonism to the revision 
of the Peace territorial settlement. Booty! How 
the word reveals as in a flash the mind of the man. 
He conveniently forgets that the War closed in 
the revolution made by the oppressed Nationali- 
ties, the revolution of which the famous Rome 
Congress in April, 1918, was the herald. Yet it 
was on and by that revolution that the territorial 
settlement was made. Mr. Lloyd George said 
recently : 

‘* Nationalism was not created by the War. . . You 


might imagine from the criticism passed on us that 
the Treaty of Versailles for the first time created 


new nations. . . . President Wilson, Clemenceau and 
myself did not create Czechoslovakia. We are not 
responsible for bringing into existence Poland and 
Transylvania. . . . We simply recognised facts. We 
found the fact that Nationalities had been oppressed 
had been a frnitful cause of wars. The liberal senti- 
ment of the world was in favour of emancipation. 
We gave expression to that.” 


Mr. Lloyd George knows of what he speaks. 
His mention of Transylvania points to the Treaty 
of Trianon, by which, according to Signor Musso- 
lini’s article Hungary was “‘ mutilated and humili- 
ated. Hungary, he cries, ‘‘ supplied the bulk of 
the territorial booty of the three States of the 
Little Entente.’’ The bulk consisted of Slovakia, 
Transylvania and Croatia-Slavonia, and it is 
enough to reply to the Duce that the freed peoples 
of these areas show no wish to leave Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia to which they 
are respectively united, in order to place themselves 
once more under the hated Magyar yoke. Even 
the dissident Croats would never exchange Bel- 
grade for Budapest—or Rome. 


Signor Mussolini’s article must be read in the 
light of his policy as manifested during the last 
few years. It is quite true, as he states, that as far 
back as 1928 he pronounced for revision. It is 
also true, however, that during the first years of 
his rule he was not hostile to the Little Entente. 
He signed treaties of friendship with Yugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia in 1924 and with Rumania in 
1926. He expected a great deal more than he got 
from the Rumanian Treaty, and the change in the 
general trend of his policy became clear two 
months after its signature when he concluded the 
Treaty of Tirana with Albania. The change was 
marked still more by his treaty with Hungary in 
April, 1927, which put an end to a hopeful prospect 
of a rapprochement between Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia. Subsequently he bent all his efforts to 
detach Rumania from the Little Entente, but they 
failed. It is common knowledge that he seeks to 
make the Adriatic into an Italian lake by occupy- 
ing Dalmatia, though out of its 800,000 people 
only a small proportion are Italian. 


A Quiet Warning 


In his exposé Dr. Benesh, in a quiet, dignified 
manner, regretted that Italy had ‘* deviated from 
the policy she pursued in the first post-War years 
and assumed an attitude opposed to the interests 
of the Little Entente.’’ Among the compelling 
reasons for the complete unification of the Little 
Entente in and by the Pact, not the least was the 
policy of Signor Mussolini both in the Balkans 
and in Central Europe. 


The next move of the Duce, for which he pre- 
pared the way by temporarily reducing revisionist 
propaganda in his Press, was the springing of the 
Four-Power Pact on Mr. MacDonald, with its 
background of wholesale territorial revision. But 
the reaction of the Little Entente, to say nothing 
of Poland, was immediate and decisive—hence 
Signor Mussolini’s abusive article. Yet it is pos- 
sible enough that if Pan-Germanism, under Herr 
Hitler, becomes a great force, as seems not un- 
likely, Italy may some day have good cause to 
rejoice in the existence of the Little Entente, 
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Gold—The Illusion 


By Audax 


a HE gold standard,’’ ‘‘ America going off 
gold,’’ ‘‘ France remains on gold 
what grand phrases they sound and how 

often have we not read them in the last few weeks, 
months and years. The average reader of news- 
papers has come to believe in the monetary ques- 
tion as having some vast importance for him and 
in the gold standard as being the very core of that 
question. I propose to show that this belief is 
largely delusory. 


Money is not in itself a real, existing thing. It 
is merely a token of value—of the value of work 
done or services rendered, whether immediately or 
held over from a more or less remote past. Cur- 
rent coin or cash is the outward and visible sign 
of money. For many forms of work or services 
cash is necessary, as when you buy a ’bus-ticket. 
For others, as in the sale of land or a diamond 
necklace, it is not, and all that is required is certain 
book-entries signifying that an equivalent claim 
for services has been transferred from one person 
to another. Credit, as well as cash, is money. 
Currency is the expression of money, whether 
cash or credit, in terms of a recognised standard 
ot value. 


This is where gold comes in. At many different 
places and in many different times there have been 
differing standards of value—animals, slaves, in- 
animate objects of almost all sorts. A good ex- 
ample is that of the shells formerly used by certain 
South Sea Islanders. Gold is our standard— 
Europe’s shells. At least it was till recently. 
Yet it is not so long ago that the Indian standard 
was silver, and the American both silver and gold. 
Living men still remember William Jennings 
Bryan’s elegant apostrophe—‘‘ You shall not 
crucify humanity upon a Cross of Gold ’’—when 
the United States ‘‘ went on’ that metal 
exclusively. 


Currency—be it gold, silver or shells—is nor- 
mally made up of one set of coins, struck out of 
the standard metal, and, for convenience’ sake, of 
other tokens of different substance—baser metals 
or paper—bearing a ratio fixed by law to the coins 
of the standard metal. But here comes a curious 
point. The value of our standard metal itself, 
supposedly an intrinsic value, is in reality a con- 
ventional value too. We all know why coal is 
valuable: to burn and so make heat. Corn has 
value, to eat ; steel to make railways, ships, motors, 
houses, and aeroplanes. - But if anyone asks why 
gold is valuable, the answer can only be: To make 
money out of. And if you pursue this and ask: 
Why is gold valuable as money? the sole answer 
is: Because it is supposed to have value as metal. 
Yet it has less intrinsic value as metal than almost 
any other. There is nothing you can make with 
gold except jewellery and false teeth, and it is less 
and less used by modern jewellers and dentists. 
The truth is that the value of gold is not intrinsic 
but traditional: our ancestors thought it vastly 


pretty, therefore it had real value to them. We 


do not, therefore to us it no longer has. 

When a country is said to ‘‘ go off the gold 
standard,’’ this means that the paper or metal 
token money, issued for convenience’ sake as afore- | 
said by this government, can no longer be ex- 
changed for gold. This at least was the classic 
meaning. Until recently such an event, though 
serious, was not held to warrant commotions and 
alarums: England once stayed off the gold stan- 
dard for nearly a generation, during which Bank 
of England notes could not be exchanged for gold, 
without any disastrous results. 

For a country to go off the gold standard, or 
any monetary standard, entails loss on those classes 
of its citizens who live in foreign countries on 
fixed incomes, for the abandonment of the standard 
means an alteration in the value of the country’s 
money as compared with that of other countries; 
but it is surprising how quickly prices adjust them- 
selves to changed trade conditions, and the dis- 
turbance caused to the bulk of the country is rela- 
tively small. 

But now our grand phrase has come to mean 
something else. England was ‘‘on’”’ gold for 
some years since the war; America has only just 
gone “‘ off ’’ gold; France has not yet. But for 
the last nineteen years it has been impossible to 
change bank notes for gold in two of those 
countries, and in the third, for some weeks before 
it abandoned the gold standard, it was made 
illegal, under tremendous penalties, for private per- 
sons to keep gold coins. All that is now meant 
by “‘ going off gold ”’ is that a prohibition or re- 
Striction is declared on the export of gold. 

This is a very different matter from the old 
meaning. Gold is exported, in any quantities that 
matter, to rectify the balance of trade or to pay 
international debts or to support the paper cur- 
rency of a country by virtue of its supposed 
‘intrinsic ’’ value. But there is no real reason 
why gold should be exported at all. It would be 
far more economical and expeditious for the main 
banking nations to combine in hiring a fortress in 
Switzerland, where separate strong-rooms would 
contain the gold of the several nations; then, on 
a transfer of gold from one country to another 
being required, the gold would simply be moved 
from one strong room to another and never leave 
the spot. 

When this point had once been reached, it would 
then be simple to do even without the fortress and 
have a mere office with the nations represented 
each by its own table, from which, when gold had 
to be exported, a number of counters should be 
handed to the table of the importing nation. Then 
the convention that gold has some great intrinsic 
value would come to a natural end. It is indeed 
not only a convention, but an illusion. The sooner 
we realise that we are on, or off, shells, the better. 


— gold is a peculiarly cumbersome form of 
shell. 
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The Royal Academy 


By Douglas 


HE jury of the Royal Academy of 1933 

appear to have been even more conservative 

than usual. This year they have given the 
public a good exhibition, an exhibition which, 
when all is said, is better on the whole than any 
other Society of Artists could present; but they 
have employed what amounts to a levelling-out 
process in their selection. If there are no valleys 
in the Show, no really bad things, there are cer- 
tainly no peaks, no works of unusual merit or 
sensational appeal. It is, in fact, a good, bright 
show with nothing to offer those avid of excite- 
ment, ‘* pictures of the year,’’ problem pictures, 
and the like. 

Somehow the particular stars of the R.A. do 
not shine their brightest this year. Orpen, alas, 
is gone; and there is no portraitist to take his 
place. Munnings’ thorough-breds do not seem at 
their glossiest this year, Laura Knight is not so 
beefy as usual, and the Procters are unadventur- 
ous. John is not showing, and there is no little 
joke by Sickert to irritate the plain man, and be 
hailed by all the snobs as the best picture in the 
Show by far. 


Still Going Strong 


In fact, the R.A. appears to be feeling the 
slump, and I shall be surprised if it is not voted 
a bad year. But does it really matter if one year 
is good (as they say) and another bad? The R.A. 
is the R.A. It is now 165 years old. In spite of 
everything its prestige remains high, and it is a 
National Institution as permanent as any other 
in the country. Moreover, to the artist there is 
no shop-window comparable to the Academy. It 
exacts no sending-in fee, no wall-rent, no percent- 
age on sales. With the dreadful overcrowding 
of the profession Academic success counts for as 
much as it ever did. Hence the desperate com- 
petition to be represented at Burlington House 
that results in the submission of about 20 thousand 
works to a jury that can only find room for some 
fifteen hundred. 


The large figure compositions are rarely among 
the most successful features of these shows, but 
this year there are fewer than usual. Keith 
Henderson’s Hebridean subject is a clever com- 
position. Glyn Philpot, that Academician in 
search of his soul, has two large and empty paint- 
ings inspired by Picasso and Chirico, and we are 
told that another of his works was actually denied 
wall-space by his perturbed fellow-members. 
Nor did the latest of Mark Symons’s biblical com- 
positions of the Christ in plus-fours type meet 
with the approval of this year’s jury. 


There are, of course, far too many portraits, and 
they occupy all the best places on the line. The 
Royal ones are more than usually feeble. Lavery’s 
half-length of Maxton, however, is excellent. So 
are R. G. Eves’ head of a judge, Harold Knight’s 
dignified figure of a clergyman, and Gerald 


Percy Bliss 


Kelly’s interior with a figure, ‘‘ The Jester,’ 
which is a Chantry Bequest purchase. 


But the most interesting portrait in the Show is 
Brockhurst’s head of a girl against a gloomy 
landscape background. In its smooth and fas- 
tidious surface and astonishing completeness of 
modelling, it challenges and sustains comparison 
with the portraits of Solario or Antonella da 
Messina in the National Gallery. Laura Knight 
has apparently left the Circus. She exhibits 
several extremely solid nudes of girls, and a very 
successful bird’s-eye view of a suburban street 
with gates and bushes glittering in sunlight. 


Other excellent landscapes seen from a lofty 
viewpoint are by James Fitton and James Bateman. 
Harry Bush’s street-scene with a pear-tree in 
blossom is worked out with characteristic reticence 
and grace. This artist’s paintings are always 


among the most charming on view at the 
Academy. 


As no works already publicly exhibited in 
London are admissible, it is odd how many of the 
engravings and etchings are familiar. A large 
number of them were recently shown at the 
Painter-Etchers Show. Is not that a ‘‘ public 
exhibition ? 


Gallery No. VI is again devoted to Black and 
White work and it is a very fine collection on the 
whole, for with the exception of the wood- 
engravers, nearly all the more eminent English 
artist-printers exhibit at the Academy. 


A _ Bateman for Laughter 


The South Rooms are hung with water-colours 
and tempera panels. S. R. Badmin, Robin 
Tanner and Rowland Hilder all show excellent 
water-colours, and there is a gorgeous comic 
drawing by H. M. Bateman. 


The Sculpture Rooms are crowded with a mis- 
cellaneous collection of pieces of every type, size 
and material. Speaking generally, the smaller 
works look the best, such a Gallery being quite 
unsuited for the display of large architectural 
works. Jagger’s huge symbolical groups have a 
Teutonic obviousness in design. Ledward’s large 
stone-carving is meritorious and Wheeler’s 
Madonna is delightful in its curious flattened 
treatment. Other charming things in the main 
Sculpture room are the Pegasus by Denis Dun- 
lop, James Woodford’s head of a child, the 
exquisitely worked wooden Hare by Simmonds, 
and the Duck by H. W. Parker, a former Rome 
scholar who excels in carvings of animals. 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining the 
Satarday Review from their newsagents, ask them 
to send a 


teard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 18-20 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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The Sport of Ratting By G. R. M. Nugent 


this paper calling attention to the rat menace 

and its ineffective control. He advocated 
the usefulness of owls for this purpose and he con- 
demned as useless all the usual methods for the 
destruction of rats, such as traps, poisons, gases, 
etc. Whilst I agree with his opinion of the usual 
methods for their extermination, I do not think 
that his solution by any means solves the problem. 
Although an owl undoubtedly will eat rats, he 
will only eat small ones, and, on the average farm, 
not fast enough to prevent the majority from grow- 
ing into big ones which he will not tackle. It is 
the big rats which do the damage by gnawing 
holes into wooden buildings, eating their way into 
sacks, etc., and their greater size enables them to 
travel relatively long distances in their foraging 
expeditions, thereby increasing their menace as 
carriers of disease. 

After I had tried ad nauseam all the usual 
methods of rat extermination, I hit on a scheme 
which is extraordinarily successful on my type of 
farm. I lured them into a shed, closed their exits, 
and killed them. . 

Although my farm, which has a number of large 
chicken houses, is peculiarly suitable for the pur- 
pose, any shed or barn which contains foodstuffs 
and has a reasonably clear floor-space, will provide 
a Suitable trap. 


By visiting the farm at night I discover which 
houses the rats are patronising and where they 
make their hurried exits when I enter the house. 
On the following day I block up all the holes in 
the floors and walls of the houses, except one or 
two conveniently placed in each house over which 
I fix shutters to slide in wooden grooves, and leave 
them open. I then wait for a week or two whilst 
the rats become accustomed to using the holes that 
I have prepared for them. At first, of course, they 
smell my handiwork and gnaw a hole somewhere 
else, but, so long as their new holes are conscien- 
tiously repaired, they soon settle down to use the 
ones prepared for them, and the stage is set for a 
rat-hunt. 

In small houses the job is best done by one man, 
but in big houses it seems a pity not to take the 
chance of turning a labour into a pleasure. At 
first I used to do it by myself as an unpleasant, but 
necessary fatigue, but as soon as my neighbours 
heard about it they were so keen to come, that I 
was only too glad to let them do it for me. 


At about 7 p.m. I lead my hunters, fortified with 
several stirrup-cups, through the pitch darkness to 
their first ‘‘ cover.’’ They stumble along behind 
me clutching their torches and sticks, whispering 
to each other in spite of my entreaties for silence. 
I reach the house and pull the end of a piece of 
string which releases the shutter over the rat hole. 
The rats are shut in, and we burst into the house, 
with the dog. The rats jump down from the mash- 
hoppers and race across the floor to their exit, now 
closed by my shutter, where my torch shows a 
heaving, squealing, grey-brown mass of rats trying 


A FEW weeks ago a correspondent wrote to 


to get out. Bruce, the Aberdeen, gets there first 
and wades into the middle amidst a pandemonium 
ot growls and squeals. The hunters are laying 
about them in fine style, hitting each other, the 
dog, the walls, and occasionally a rat. 

The courage of the dogs is really amazing; in 
the intermittent light of an occasional torch-flash 
it is almost impossible for them to see anything, 
yet they fearlessly attack the biggest rats who in- 
variably stand up and fight: with the result that, 
unless he is lucky enough to kill the rat first bite, 
the dog gets badly bitten all over the nose and face. 
It he catches the rat too low in the back, the rat 
will have his long incisor teeth in the dog’s nose 
like a flash, and the dog is powerless to shake him 
off. 

The hunt continues, and I ferret round the house 
poking them out of their favourite hiding places 
and knocking them off the roof beams. This must 
be done with care, for it is very unpleasant to have 
a rat’s clammy feet land on your face! At last we 
have rounded up the last one, and we collect up the 
corpses to count our bag. Bruce, the hero of the 
party is trying to eat all the small ones, but we 
dispossess him of his lawful prey and find that we 
have made a good kill of twenty-three, nearly all 


big ones. We then move on to draw the next 
** cover.’’ The record bag so far in one house is 
forty-three. The only chances of failure of the 


hunt lie in the possibilities of the rats having 
gnawed another hole or eaten through the string. 
Ia either case, of course, the rats will all escape. 

The enthusiasm amongst men of all ages for 
this form of rat-hunting is really remarkable, and 
the chance of changing the labour of the extermina- 
tion of a loathsome vermin into an exciting sport 
is too good to be missed. 


‘Hands ” 


Hands, I would have you cool and slim and pale; 

Not with the false fair pallor of disease, 

Nor yet the white of idled ease, 

But faintly flushed, as from the firelight’s glow, 

Through those warm tints dimly the blue veins 
show. 

And give me not the carmine tinted nail, 

As though in blood of victims newly slain 

Your fingers you had dipped, but give to me 

Nails softly rosy—as when from the sea 

Some small pink shell still shines translucently. 

You should be deft in all a woman’s ways, 

To move unerringly among the skein 

Of silken threads, and in their brilliancy 

To show with marbled loveliness your grace ; 

Or in a space 

Most swiftly eloquent when words shall fail. 

Thus I would have you, hands of my desire, 

Dew cold to lay upon a fevered brow 

Or even now 

Warmed with a flame to set my heart afire. 


Mary Parpoe. 
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“The Point-to-Point To-day” 


By Wilfred Jelf 


NE by one the Hunts have put up the 
shutters. Horses are being detailed to their 
various fates; the lucky ones to well earned 

rest and sleek conditions down in the ten-acre 
meadow, while others only slightly less fortunate 
are to be roughed up in the horse box to live 
on green food with unshod feet cooling on a bed 
ot peat. 

But for others the future holds further immediate 
activities. The Point-to-Point season is launched ; 
Hunter Trials, the post-war creation, will follow ; 
and summer will see the exploitation of the Show 
Ring to its uttermost, though, to be sure, many 
of those that catch the eye in the latter category 
have been hunters rather in name than in practice. 


Business is Business 


But this Point-to-Point business—for business it 
has become through its own sheer weight—is with 
us always, and ambitious hearts have been stirred 
tc enthusiasm by the memory of that fast half hour 
from the Coppice in which the new six-year-old 
showed he could gallop as well as jump and hold 
his own with some of the best in the Hunt. But, 
when all’s said and done, that is all there is left 
nowadays of the old principle of the Point-to 
Point, i.e., a scramble over a piece of hunting 
country for which none but your genuine hunter 
need apply. No! Those days are gone, and with 
them even the next phase when, for the benefit of 
the spectator, the straight line from windmill to 
Church tower was reduced to a circle in which 
stone walls and stout timber still remained to be 
negotiated to testify to the characteristic of a fast 
hunt over any piece of natural country which 
might be to the liking of a travelling fox. 


But it’s all changed now. To-day your so- 
called course for hunters is such no longer (with a 
few honourable exceptions). To-day the horse 
that can gallop is encouraged to trespass on the 
kingdom of the horse who can cross a country, and 
we see the genuine hunter ousted from his owa 
green fields by the race-horse from outside whom 
five minutes with hounds would see on the floor! 
For his benefit the Committee has sanctioned a 
succession of fences which he can almost gallop 
through with nothing formidable to stop him. 
There are, of course, good hunters in the field for 
these races, blood horses of quality and power 
which have followed the hunt in the forenoon and 
received their unction accordingly in the form of 
a Master’s Certificate, but most of these have 
enjoyed exemption from that third day in the fort- 
night which has fallen instead to the lot of the old 
cut-and-come-again cock tail who shoulders the 
burden and gets home late. You can’t get away 
from it: these horses are Point-to-Pointers first 
and hunters afterwards. They live in cotton wool. 


See how it is reflected on the great day. No 
longer the domestic gathering of farm carts, 
buggies, and wagons on the hillside mixed up with 


the carriages, coaches, and even automobiles of 
squires and local County folk. No longer the 
purely family party of farmer and hunting man, 
of earth stopper, keeper, and Hunt staff with their 
wives and their sisters, their cousins and their 
aunts. 


Change and Decay 


By noon to-day the meadows of the little 
farm resemble Plumpton, Wye, or Uttoxeter. By 
half past one, with their mathematically organised 
car-parks at a pound a bonnet (and sometimes 
two!) they look more like Epsom Downs on 
Derby day. A.A. scouts and county police have 
directed the traffic for fifty miles round. Book- 
makers, tipsters, and even the totalisator have 
sprung up like mushrooms in the night. The 
paddock itself and the many tented offices bear 
witness to professional elaboration, and a walk 
round a part of the course will soon show the un- 
natural element of the obstacles, whether flimsily 
constructed out in the open or inartistically grafted 
into existing fences without reference to the nature 
of the latter. Go round again after two or three 
races and note the holes already made in these 
make-believes through which a horse can gallop 
and which for that very reason are apt to bring 
their own disaster. 

But perhaps the most significant change of all 
is noticeable in the matter of dress. Gone the old 
red or black hunting coat with its many seasons’ 
honours thick upon it. To-day we give pre- 
cedence to coloured silks and jerseys. Thorough- 
bred horses with plaited tails and manes, from 
*‘ adjacent Hunts’’ a hundred miles and more 
away, step out of their travelling boxes to thread 
their way through the roar and the bustle of the 
thousands, and fancy themselves back at Ling- 
field or at Sandown as they do so. 


Farmer Giles is Dead 


I will admit there are honourable exceptions. 
There are still countries in which the meeting is 
dedicated to the hunter and his Hunt—where the 
domestic atmosphere still prevails and tradition is 
observed. And again there are others at which 
some sort of tribute is offered up to the Fons et 
Origo of the sport by the retention of the ‘‘ Red 
Coat ’’ and that other race for the benefit of the 
farmer over whose land we have galloped and 
whose fences we have been breaking since 
November. 

Call me a die-hard. I am well content. The 
meetings we have known over Farmer Giles’ 
broad acres in the Loamshire Hunt are things of 
the long ago, while the spirit of ruthless progress 
and contempt for distance has given us a race 
card open to the world and a gallop over fences the 
like of which no self-respecting foxhunter has 
ever seen. A commercialised institution has come 
to stay. 

Eheu fugaces! 
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T- EATRE By JoHN POoLLock. 


Vaudeville. ‘‘The Soldier and the Gentlewoman.”’ 
By Dorothy Massingham and Laurier Lister. 


HE play is stated to be taken from a novel, 
and has this advantage, that we are therefore 
relieved from reading the book. Certainly few 
things more resembling a book and less a play 
have been offered of recent times on the stage. 
As a transfiguration it may be botched. This 
supposition is supported by the very bare connec- 
tion of the title with the contents of the play, in 
which the soldierly achievements or qualities of 
the principal male, and the degree of gentility in 
the principal female, character have nothing to do 
with the action. As an independent piece it is 
arid, yet revolting. 

Gwenllian Einon Thomas, spinster of thirty- 
eight, for love of her ancestral home in Wales 
marries her cousin Dick, of Streatham, whom she 
does not at all love, but to whom Plas Einon and 
its two thousand acres have been bequeathed. 
Then, finding him insufficiently malleable into her 
idea of a Welsh squire, she murders him, after 
first ineffectually appealing to witchcraft to do the 
trick, and has Plas Einon to herself. 

No one doubts that monomaniacs exist and dia- 
bolic murders are done, but to weave them into 
drama demands the concentrated power of a 
Strinberg or a Leonid Andreev, or the soaring 
imagination of a Shelley. It is not enough to 
show a concatenation of selected scenes—‘‘ two 
months later ’’—‘‘ a year later ’’—‘‘ a year later 
again ’’—*‘ six weeks later ’’—‘‘ four days later ’’ 
—with psychology and the course of life in be- 
tween blithely skipped. Presented to us, the result 
is a stilted Chamber of Horrors, to breathe life 
into which greater genius than lies in the manful 
efforts of Miss Dorothy Dix and Mr. Maurice 
Evans, as the protagonists, would be required. 


Little. ‘‘ Overture.’’ By Sutton Vane. 
ERE Mr. Sutton Vane not still, as we hope, 
in the heyday of a brilliant career, there 
might be grounds to say that ‘‘ Overture’ is to 
him what ‘‘ When We Dead Awaken ”’ was to 
Ibsen—a potpourri of disjointed reminiscences of 
his previous work. As that of Mr. Vane consists 
of one remarkable play, ‘‘ Outward Bound,’’ it is 
early for him to announce a drying up of the fount. 
“Overture ’’ might otherwise be described as 
‘** Dinner for Eight ’’ applied to Life instead of 
New York. Some of the scenes in which we see 
the working out of destiny foreshadowed for un- 
born souls are in themselves taking, but they 
hang on no connecting thread save a sketchy 
philosophy that bids us take the rough with the 
smooth, witness the hollowness of ambition, and 
see compensating virtue in modest contentment. 
Superb acting by Miss Nancy Price and the 
People’s National Theatre company may carry 
“* Overture ’’ along. The best snatches are those 
in which Miss Elizabeth Maude fairly raises our 
scalp as a madwoman in love destroying her rival, 
and the Cockney scraps of Mr. Hay Petrie and 
Miss Beatrix Lehmann, as pathetico-comic as fine 
artists must always be in such parts. Miss Nancy 
Price—herself admirable as a disenchanted Society 


‘* climber ’’—deserves warm congratulation on so 
fine a production. 


Lyric, Hammersmith. 
James Dale. 
F there be no taste left for melodrama of the 
older sort, a miracle must have happened and 
human nature must have changed itself. If such 
a taste is left, then ‘‘ Wild Justice ’’ ought to fill 
the Lyric at Hammersmith. A good deal of what 
happens is rather preposterous. But there is 
quite a lot of fine robustious stuff in this study of 
a respectable citizen of Southsea in mid-Victorian 
times, who leads a double life, goes mad, murders 
an old woman for her cash-box, and plans the 
murder of his wife and (if necessary) his children 
in order to save his neck. 

The wife, an uncommonly “‘ good ’’ woman, in- 
forms against him; the man is tried and acquitted ; 
coming home he finds the wife (who has _ so 
stupidly come home also) and, after locking up his 
daughter, tries to murder her. Instead he is caught 
red-handed and killed with his own table knife by 
the essential deus ex machina. 

So brief a summary does injustice to Mr. Dale’s 
play, which has clever dialogue, real characterisa- 
tion, and a considerable element of sinister sus- 
pense. And the whole thing is lifted to a high 
level by Mr. Henry Oscar’s masterly study of the 
madman-murderer. 


Shaftesbury. ‘‘ Crime on the Hill.” By Jack de 
Leon and Jack Celestin. 
ERE we have the modern and _ fashionable 
variety of melodrama, the detective story of 
the plausible and ingenious pattern. Who killed 
Arthur Hampden, found dead in a sort of prologue 
from poisoning by prussic acid? Not, quite cer- 
tainly, the so obvious murderer, Anthony Field. 
It is true that, although he had a child by an un- 
fortunate girl (whom he really loved), he was 
engaged to Hampden’s niece—or her fortune— 
and had every motive for murder. 

But if he were the murderer, there would be no 
play. So we count him out, although his exposure, 
trial and conviction make most of the substance of 
the plot. And the unravelling comes very cleverly, 
sympathetically, and excitingly in the last act. 

This is a jolly good show of its own kind, always 
plausible, ingenious and full of suspense. It will 
send no one away full of gloom, it has no debase- 
ment of sex instincts and comparatively little foul 
language. In spite of such drawbacks, however, 
it gives two and a half hours of thoroughly good 
entertainment and is distinguished by sound and 
(strangely enough) quite articulate acting— 
especially by Francis James and Basil ‘coe 


‘Wild Justice.” By 


Entertainments 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Gerrard 4517) 
Every Evening at 8.30 
Matinees Wednesdays & Saturdays at 2.30 
BARRY JAGKSON presents— 
“ONCE IN A LIFETIME” 
by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman 
EDITH EVANS 


EPSTEIN’S “PRIMEVAL GODS” 
And 30 other new works in sculpture 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square 
10-6 daily 
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N= NOVELS Tom’s A-Cold. By John Collier. Macmillan. 
Ts. 6d. 
The Street of the Sandal Makers. By Nis Peter- a a — By Lily Tobias. Hutchinsoa. 
sen. Lovat Dickson. 10s. 6d. 
[REVIEWED By ANNE ARMSTRONG. ] By Jack Woodford. Stanley 
HEY were human, then, after all. Of course is 


one knew it all the time, but Marcus Aurelius 
and the second century A.D. are a long way away, 
and the historians do rather dehumanise history 
with their eras and epochs and events, till one 
loses sight of the men and women (more particu- 
larly the women) behind the event. As the event 
would not have happened at all if the men and 
women had not existed, or if they had been merely 
robots and automata, I suppose this is a criticism 
of the way history is written; but somehow it 
always seems odd that it takes a novelist to make 
these dead bones live. 


Even then it does not always come off. ‘‘ Ben 
Hur ”’ made a great film, but it was uncommonly 
dull as a novel; ‘‘ Quo Vadis’? was a mere pot- 
boiler, and there were far too many ‘‘ Last Days 
of Pompeii ’’ for my taste. Frankly, the moderns 
do this thing better. Josephus last autumn made 
the Rome of Titus seem as real as Dreiser made 
America, and in some ways Mr. Petersen succeeds 
even better with Rome a hundred years later. 


He is less learned but more dramatic, and the fact 
that his characters are more ordinary, or at least 


less historically conspicuous, gives him greater 
freedom. 


It is an affecting story, this of the Jew girl got 
with child by the son of her master to save her 
from a gladiator; she dies, but her lover and son 
survive, and both play a part in the Street of 
the Sandalmakers, where the Early Christians 
live (when they are not being eaten by lions). 
Marcellus, who lives with Ruth the Jewess at the 
start, later falls in love with a Christian woman; 
and the same weak and unstable character which 
made him hesitate over taking Ruth made him 
follow the stronger Cecilia blindly to death, though 
her religion means little to him and he dies for 
her rather than for her faith. 


There must have been other tragedies like that 
in Imperial Rome, one feels; perhaps some of 
them were canonised as Saints and Martyrs. 


Jon, the son, is more fortunate, and for that 
reason perhaps I found him less interesting; here 
are not the same tangled motives, or the Wagner- 
ian note of the weak man redeemed by love which 
sustains the story of Marcellus. The son, no 
doubt, was the better Christian, but it is the very 
defects of the father that make him the greater 
character in a fictional sense. 


““ The Street of the Sandalmakers ”’ is a good 
book, and almost—but not quite—a great book. 
It lives, it succeeds admirably, and it only just 
misses the supreme note. 


But everybody will read it, the godly and the un- 
godly alike; and it will probably have a double 
popularity, because the godly will praise it for 
the wrong literary reasons, and the ungodly for 
the right. 


publishers’ jacket-‘‘blurb’’ on these first two 
novels. Of Mr. Collier’s book it is only claimed 
that it is a ‘‘ plain tale ’’ and a ‘‘ swift and exciting 
story.”” Miss Tobias’s all-too-generous friends 
state that ‘‘ Eunice Fleet is a novel which has long 
been awaited ’’ and ‘‘ it is beautifully written.” 
In truth Mr. Collier has written a very remarkable 
book. Miss Tobias has written a very ordinary 
one. I take them together because, to a certain 
extent, they are concerned with two sides of the 
same shield—if Miss Tobias will permit so warlike 
a word. 


Mr. Collier writes of an England in the future 
when a series of wars has almost completely des- 
troyed our present form of civilisation. Miss 
Tobias tells of the trials and tribulations, of the 
persecutions, that Conscientious Objectors suffered 
in the last War. To my mind Mr. Collier’s 
argument is the far stronger and more convincing 
argument for peace throughout the world. His 
book is more likely to achieve a lasting effect than 
all the protestations and ‘martyrdom of all the paci- 
ficists who ever suffered for their beliefs. 

I wonder if Mr. Collier will object if I say he 
is a ‘‘ promising ”’ writer. That epithet has no 
superior or condescending shade of meaning when 
applied to his work. For, without the slightest 
doubt, ‘‘ Tom’s A-Cold ”’ is not only one of the 
best but also the best written novel I have come 
across this year. It is a brilliant piece of work. 
Perhaps ‘‘ hopeful ’’ should be substituted for 
‘“* promising.”’ It is a real treat to find one of our 
younger novelists with every sign of first class 
quality. Mr. Collier is promising because, splen- 
did as ‘‘ Tom’s A-Cold”’ is, it is even more a 
promise of greater work to come. 

There is not a moment in this book, showing 
an England back to the primitive and turning 
largely on the Rape of the Swindon Women, 
which does not bear the mark of real quality. The 
characters stand vividly; the writing is that of a 
real novelist and a poet as well ; the thought is that 
of a philosopher. 

It is his quality of simple, unspoilt, understand- 
ing writing which separates Miss Tobias so 
entirely from Mr. Collier. Miss Tobias has chosen 
a great subject. All the more reason to treat it 
with real emotion. I have known so many of 
those far-braver-than-I men, who for the sake of 
their beliefs stood out against the last War, that 
I started on ‘‘ Eunice Fleet” with the greatest 
interest. But a big theme deserves (and demands) 
big treatment. You cannot deceive the public. 
They always respond to sincerity in every form. 

Miss Tobias is external to her theme. It has 
not driven her along with real passion. This is 
a piece of book-making. The great historical novel 
of the Conscientious Objectors has still to be 
written. 
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‘* Find The Motive’ is the complete ‘‘ mass 
production ”’ thriller, made in America. Mr. 
Woodford knows all the tricks, he is a specialist 
at ‘* suspense values,’’ and yet this tale of his fails 
to come off, and his climax is quite unbelievable. 
W.F. 


Human Nature. By Edith Wharton. Appleton. 
7s. 6d. 


Lady Help. By Sigrid Boo. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


The Stolen Bride. By Marjorie Bowen. Lovat 
Dickson. 2s. 6d. 


RS. WHARTON’S first book of short 
stories was published in 1899, and for many 
years before that she was, in the strict sense of 
the phrase, practising her craft. She belonged to 
a time when only people of marked gifts dared to 
write, and only those who had subdued their gift 
cared to publish. Whereas to-day you earn while 
you learn, in those days, during a long apprentice- 
ship, you learnt then you burnt. The idea of 
approaching authorship as a high emprise would 
be thought too perfectly priceless now; but old- 
fashioned reverence did bring results. 


These short stories have a commanding 
maturity; they are as sound as well-seasoned tim- 
ber and subtle as a vintage (though I am not sure 
Mrs. Wharton would approve this metaphor- 
making); and the writing has an art and ease 
which delight. Just as some hats are too exacting 
for the faces below, so ‘‘ Human Nature ”’ would 
be too rigorous for most authors; but this artist 
understands and portrays it; above all, she pro- 
foundly and disquietingly knows the selfishness of 
men. Mrs. Wharton has that precious gift of 
confidentially opening the motives and minds of 
characters, let them say what they will; and yet 
there is always the incident, the twist, the climax 
which the reader has not foreseen. One cannot 
do anything in summary of these five tales beyond 
hinting that they tend towards the ironic and the 
tragic; but one can promise that everybody who 
likes that elusive feat, the short story, will read 
with admiration. 


*‘Lady Help” is a light, slight novel which 
would be less interesting if its mild plan were laid 
in England. A modern girl (overlook the phrase) 
proves the stuff in her by taking a parlourmaid’s 
job for a year; and through Helga’s eyes we are 
inducted into the routine of middle class Nor- 
wegian households, allowed to study the habits of 
our neighbours. The book is bright and high- 
spirited; and Naomi Walford’s translation must 
be good. 


“The first thing to be noted about ‘‘ The 
Stolen Bride ’’ is her price, half-a-crown. This is 
one of the novels in a new series meant to challenge 
the usual publisher’s fee of seven-and-six ; and one 
feels it is a little ungentlemanly to cavil about half- 
a-crown. Nevertheless, Marjorie Bowen, with her 
historical equipment, ought not to have produced 
very inferior Stanley Weyman. In sword-and- 
cloak romance no one minds a plot which has 
served before if it is re-served elegantly and with 
extra spices; but here the pot has rapidly boiled 
and the dish been set out in a hurry. A.B. 


Young Men and Mountains 


Modern Mountaineering. By George D. Abraham. 
Methuen & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 


{REVIEWED BY SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, FORMER 
LIBRARIAN OF THE ALPINE CLUB. ] 


R. ABRAHAM is already well known both 
as an expounder of the climber’s art and a 
narrator of Alpine adventure. The title of his 
new volume is, perhaps by design, a little ambigu- 
ous, and in fact it combines instruction with 
story-telling. It may be described as a supple- 
mentary treatise on mountaineering considered as 
an art, with copious illustrations and occasional 
admonitions. Mr. Abraham writes as a veteran 
and is inclined to shake his head at the rashness 
of the younger generation of climbers, whose com- 
mand of improved method and instruments appears 
not to perfect them in prudence but rather to en- 
courage excessive ambition. The present reviewer, 
who remembers the days when the Alpine Journal 
was quite young and it was thought rather 
presumptuous for an ordinary amateur to 
carry an ice-axe, naturally agrees with Mr. 
Abraham. The fathers of the craft laid it down 
that there were no really inevitable accidents if 
the known precautions were observed, and risks 
against which those precautions did not avail 
were not taken, as in those days we held that they 
ought not to be without some very special ground 
of exception. It must be admitted that the fathers 
were not infallible ; climbing without guides, forone 
thing, no longer savours of heresy—provided that 
the climbers know their business. It must also be 
admitted that mountain exploration in Asia would 
be impossible without some relaxation of European 
precepts, by reason of the different conditions at 
higher altitudes. But Mr. Abraham confirms our 
impression that of late years there has been too much 
ambition to score for novelties and records, and 
therefore too much of running doubtful chances 
fine or .of downright recklessness. For some un- 
explained reason Austrian and German climbers 
appear to be specially prone to foolhardiness, to 
use the proper plain English word. 


There is one elementary distinction that should 
be made very plain to novices and to all persons 
interested in mountain climbing. Difficulty and 
danger are quite different things and have no con- 
stant relation to one another. Anything above the 
snow line, however simple it may be in fine 
weather, may become dangerous in bad weather, 
and the passage of a gully liable to be swept by 
falling stonés may in itself be quite easy. On the 
other hand, a difficult rock-climb may be quite free 
from danger to a competent and prudent climber 
if the rocks are sound. No one would call the 
ascent of the Schreckhorn by the usual route easy, 
nor that of Mont Blanc difficult, but in any proper 
sense of danger Mont Blanc is the more dangerous 
of the two. 


Those who wish to learn to what extent the 
craft and even the tools of rock-climbing have been 
improved of late years will find full satisfaction in 
Mr. Abraham’s pages; also (we are pleased to 
note) a protest against the introduction of mechani- 
cal aids in this country, where rocks of quite 
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moderate altitude give ample scope for learning 
and practice—not excluding the learning of pru- 
dence, for a fall of a hundred feet can break a neck 
as effectually as if they were a thousand. The 
short and sufficient reason is that in our hill- 
country pitons and “ karabiner ’’ would spoil the 
fun. 


Concerning the use of the rope, we understand 
from one passage that it is now common (barring 
crevassed snow-field) for only two men—guide and 
traveller—to go on a rope. Doubtless many en- 
joyable and quite prudent expeditions (say the 
Little Schreckhorn) can be made in this manner. 
But, for a general rule, we have our doubts, and 
we note that even on rocks the author himself pre- 
fers three. Mr. Abraham does not here touch the 
delicate question whether the rope should be kept 
in use in certain situations where the support it 
can give has become purely moral. This, being 
a question of human nature—it may be of indivi- 
dual human nature—is not capable of any techni- 
cal solution, and there can be nothing new to say 
about it. Modern devices for obtaining security 
by ‘‘ belaying ’’ the rope have probably made its 
occurrence rare. 


In details of equipment we are glad to learn that 
English boots hold their own at this day, and to 
be confirmed in a very ancient opinion that over- 
nailing is a bad mistake. It is still a mystery why 
really satisfactory ice-axes cannot be produced 
here. 


There are signs of haste or impatience in the last 
stages of revision, for a manifest error in a quite 
familiar name has been allowed to pass, and at one 
place the author, like the angel who “ in the ve- 
hemence of his spirit’ carried off the prophet 
Habakkuk by the hair of his head, whirls off the 
reader from the Bernese Oberland to the Engadine 
without any words of transition. But such little 
slips are easily set right on the first occasion of 
reprinting. The illustrations are excellent, and 
Mr. Abraham’s photographs admirably clear. It 
is not his fault that rocks, even at a short distance, 
especially when seen from below, have a trick of 
looking less practicable than they are. By the 
way, has expert rock-climbing ever been filmed ? 
The result might be instructive. 


Animal War Heroes. 
Black. 5s. 


= ee nothing of the cause, looking 

forward to no final victory, filled only with 
Love, Faith, and Loyalty, they endured much and 
died for us.”’ 


This is part of the inscription on the R.S.P.C.A. 
Animal’s War Memorial Dispensary at Kilburn, 
and it is a fitting tribute to the great part played by 
animals during the War. Mr. Peter Shaw Baker 
tells a few of the stories in this book, and there is 
a wonderful tale of courage and devotion to be 
found in each account. Horses, donkeys, dogs, 
pigeons, even geese, played their part in the great 
struggle, and Mr. Baker’s book is a graceful little 
tribute to much heroism which is, too often, taken 
rather for granted. 


By Peter Shaw Baker. 


Things Temporal and Eternal 
Public School Religion. Edited by Arnold Lunn. 


Faber. 7s. 6d. 
Julian Grant Loses His Way. By Claude 
Houghton. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


[ReviewepD By O. M. GREEN] 


HAT the average public schoolboy learns 
nothing of religion, nothing of the grounds 
for his supposed faith, is given no armour against 
the prevalent indifferentism or worse of the age, 
and promptly drops all pretence of religious prac- 
tice on leaving school, is Mr. Lunn’s opening, 
afterwards discussed by headmasters and divines 
in eight subsequent essays. 


With some disagreements, the support for Mr. 
Lunn is overwhelming. Some try to shift the 
responsibility to the parents. Family prayers, 
Bible-reading and even regular church-going, all 
normal features of the past century, have vanished 
from many if not most homes. Schools are ex- 
pected to show results in sport and scholarship, 
not in religion; and, apart from the conventional 
chapel and perhaps an occasional religious lecture, 
schoolmasters must concentrate on the things that 
pay. The Bishop of Bradford holds that ‘‘ the 
schools only reflect the general lack of knowledge 
of, and interest in, religion and the orthodox pre- 
sentation of Christianity which characterizes our 
educated classes in general.”’ 


No one, however, seems to have taken the point 
that the public schools are the public in embryo, 
o, what should be the best part of it; and that a 
strong, continuous wave of solid, well-instructed 
faith emanating from them year by year should 
soon redress the balance. 

There is only room for the main charges of this 
extraordinarily interesting book, without anything 
of what can happily be said on the other side. But 
it is supremely a book to be read. The real issue 
to-day is: Are we, or are we not, a Christian 
nation? And not only the salvation of art and 
literature from the present fashionable ugliness, 
but the solution of all our social problems depends 
on the answer we give. 

You may or may not choose to see in Mr. Claude 
Houghton’s novel an unconscious commentary on 
the above essays, but no one ought to miss reading 
it. It is far the finest thing he has done, a great 
work of superb craftsmanship and terrible imagina- 
tion. Inheriting £40,000 and absolute freedom, 
after a year or two of penurious clerking, Julian 
gives himself up to the ruthless gratification—in- 
stantly followed by disgust and rejection—of every 
curiosity about life. He wakes from the retrospect 
into which he has somehow been forced while 
taking a drink in a Piccadilly café, to find that 
actually he is dead. 

The whole story moves in a steady crescendo of 
horror to an indescribably arresting climax. In- 
cidentally, it is wonderful how the character of 
Dorothy, though she never actually appears and 
is only mentioned half-a-dozen times, is contrived 
to lighten the whole tragedy and suggests a possi- 
bility of escape even from that disgusting company 
which Julian has created to be his gaolers. 
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Auld Acquaintances 


The Cream o’ Scottish Humour. By William J. 
McKenzie. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


[REVIEWED By W.H.B.] 


Scots wha like tae read in bed 
Tak’ anither book instead, 
This ane frae the Bodley Head 
Winna let ye sleep! 
Here’s a book ye canna skip, 
Here’s a book in which tae dip, 
Borrow it—an tak’ my tip, 
It’s a book tae keep. 


On ilka page ye read ye’ll see 

Pawky wit and repartee, 

And jokes at which I’ll guarantee 
Even English folk 

Will smile, although I ken a lot 

O’ Sassenachs will simply not 

Believe that ony brither Scot 
Ever sees a joke. 


Scots frae Sutherland tae Ayr, 

Scots in England everywhere 

Will read this when they’ve time tae spare, 
But will Scotsmen dream 

O’ payin’ seeven an’ sax, ye speir? 

Dinna fash yersel! Nae fear! 


*They’ll haunt the bookstalls hauf the year 
While they skim the ‘‘ Cream ’’! 


*This joke was specially obtained from one of the 
Aberdeen Joke Factories. The italics are, however, the 
property of the Saturday Review. 


From Bittern to Bull-finch 


Birds from the Hide. By lan M. Thomson. 
Black. 12s. 6d. 


HOUGH this book should be of particular 
interest to the ornithologist on account of the 
author’s observation and his many remarkable 
photographs, it will also appeal to those quite un- 
versed in bird-lore. If Mr. Thomson asserts that 
such-and-such a bird behaves in such-and-such a 
way, it is amply born out by his photographs. 
Here is no string of rather tiresome facts, but the 
illustrated note-book of a very great bird lover. 
Nor are the birds he describes and shows only the 
rarer species, nor the kind that only a few of us 
have the privilege of observing. 


Those who have heard a bittern booming will be 
more than ordinarily interested in Mr. Thomson’s 
close observations of a bird increasingly rare in 
this country. And his illustrations—photographs 
of the bull-finch, the long-tailed titmouse, the 
hooded crow, the curlew, the lapwing, the skylark, 
the short-eared owl and many others—will hold 
you enthralled whether you be an ornithologist or 
not. If so be your knowledge of birds is great, 
his notes will interest you chiefly as a basis for 
comparison with your own. If, up to the present, 
birds and their ways have meant nothing, I fore- 
tell that you will, on your next country walk, find 
yourself watching all the little feathered creatures 
as hard as you know how. A.A. 


Ij the Blind Lead. By Alderton Pink. Ernest 
Benn. 8s. 6d. net. 


R. PINK made a success as a critic of our 
age with ‘‘ A Realist Looks at Demo- 
cracy ’’: now he sets out to teach how it may be 
organised so as to avoid or at least mitigate the 
evils that he then detected. It would need a 
volume to combat Mr. Pink’s fallacies. Suffice it 
to say that he wholly overlooks the importance in 
mental and spiritual development of the curiosity 
that leads men to the specialised research work he 
so strongly condemns whether in literature, history 
or science, and the stimulus given by our present 
university education. He makes the astounding 
statements that ‘‘ before the War there was prac- 
tically no impartial study of international affairs,’’ 
and that the only one “ of the thinkers who had 
most influence in the last century ”’ to have sprung 
from an university was Huxley. Mr. Pink’s 
remedy for the state of things he deplores is the 
creation of a National Academic Council which 
should turn our education to that ghastly and de- 
lusive ‘‘ Ideal of a Planned Civilisation.’” Those 
who wish for more detailed information as to Mr. 
Pink’s views may be referred to the book. 


Eight Republics in Search of a Future. By Rosita 
Forbes. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 


pe best of this book is first-rate journalism. 

Mrs. Forbes’ impressions of a year’s trip 
through South America are vivid and original, 
but they suffer from the urgency which drove her 
23,000 miles in a year through Brazil, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Argentine, Chile, Bolivia, Peru and 
Ecuador, the eight republics. The serious reader 
will not turn to a book of this kind for an answer 
to the problem of the future of South America, and 
it would have been more pleasant reading if the 
author had not every now and then been seized 
with a fit of statistical seriousness. She is admir- 
able when she describes the llama or tells the 
horrid tale of the steer and the tiger fish, but there 
are moments when she becomes rather a bore. The 
book is, in fact, rather too long: at the same time 
it is well worth reading, because it states a problem 
which from the economic point of view is of serious 
interest to this country. 


The Case of Ivar Kreuger. By Manfred Georg. 
Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 


it was inevitable that the suicide of Kreuger and 
the collapse of his matchbox temple should 
call forth a flood of literature in the various 
countries of his dupes. This is a German contri- 
bution to the subject. The translation by L. M. 
Sieveking and Ian F. D. Morrow is fluent and 
workmanlike, but unluckily for the book it was 
preceded by an English study (by Mr. Solovey- 
tchik, recently reviewed in these columns) of dis- 
tinctly higher calibre both for information and for 
psychology. Herr Manfred Georg’s views are 
rational enough, but he writes with one of those 


ultra-modern German pens whose temperament 
almost borders on hysteria, 
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East and West Joseph Chamberlain 
The Soul of Japan. By F. Challaye. Routledge. The Life of Joseph Chamberlain. By J. L. Gar- 
6s. vin. Vol. II, 1885-1895. Macmillan. 2ls. 


HIS charming little book may warmly be re- 
commended to all thinking people, not 
professing themselves experts, among whom the 
violence of anti-Japanese partisans has already 
produced the natural reaction. The chapter head- 
ings—Courage and Honour, Courtesy, Patriotism, 
Love of Nature, etc.—indicate where one must look 
for the things that have made Japan what she is: 
and the author’s argument is enforced by a wealth 
of quotations from Japanese literature from the 
7th century onwards, the fragrance of which will 
be a revelation to those unfamiliar with it. But 
personal acquaintance with the Japanese, both in- 
dividuals and in crowds, shows how truly that 
literature expresses them. 


M. Challaye rather minimises the importance of 
bushidd by over-emphasising it as ‘‘ The War- 
rior’s Way.”’ It is really a code of high ideals for 
good citizens of all sorts, specially cultivated now- 
adays in order to perpetuate the samurai’s selfless- 
ness in a materialistic age. He might also have 
mentioned Japan’s peculiar critical and selective 
ability when borrowing from abroad, as she has 
done all through her history, as this is of special 
importance in her present endeavour ‘‘to unite the 
highest civilisations that humanity has produced 
by trying to correct the faults of the one by the 
virtues of the other.” 

The book ought not to be read apart from one 
of those (say, Captain Kennedy’s ‘‘ Changing 
Fabric of Japan ’’) that describe the tremendous 
problems which this endeavour has brought upon 
Japan. But ‘‘ the things which are not seen are 
eternal,’’ and M. Challaye rightly fastens on the 
qualities that can be trusted to bring Japan through 
any crisis. He has been very fortunate in his 
translator, Miss Nancy Stallibras. O.M.G. 


Napoleon Passes. By Conal O’Riordan. Arrow- 
smith. 8s. 6d. net. 


HIS book must with regret be classed among 
definitely useless literary productions. It is 

a sketchy and flippant essay or, even rather, a 
series of notes that gets us no further in either 
historical knowledge or psychological under- 
standing of its subject. Mr. O’Riordan’s 
flippancy cannot disguise his inability to digest 
seemingly wide reading, nor his self-sufficiency 
the cheapness of his judgments. Of the latter, his 
description of Napoleon as ‘‘ one of the most 
‘infamous and fatuous of tyrants” is perhaps a 
favourable specimen. Exceptionally poor on 
military matters, he is hardly less so on the political 
aspect of Napoleon’s career and one is led in the 
end to wonder whether the chief use of history in 
Mr. O’Riordan’s eyes is not to afford him the 


opportunity to cock snooks at everybody and at 
most things. 


M*: GARVIN has given to this volume the 
sub-title of ‘‘ Disruption and Combat,’’ 
and these ten years of Joseph Chamberlain’s life 
emphasise the vast amount of energy that politics 
consume without any apparent result. Lewis 
Carroll once created a country in which all activi- 
ties were conducted on the principles of party 
government. If two horses were harnessed to a 
cart, a third was harnessed behind to pull in the 
opposite direction. If three men built a wall, they 
were treated as a government, and two men as 
opposition undid what they built as fast as they 
could. Seen from a distance, the great contest 
that raged round Home Rule in these years seems 
to be a story from that crazy land; for prodigious 
expenditures of craft and eloquence and political 
courage just cancelled one another out. 

Again, politics are a belittling trade. A Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer once said: ‘‘ No man is 
the better for going into politics, and that is why 
only the best men should go into them.’ Cham- 
berlain stands out in Mr. Garvin’s pages as a man 
of exceptional sincerity: yet politics cost him 
almost all his friendships during this period of his 
career. The tragedy of his quarrel with Morley 
stands out as a warning of the cost of success, 
though long after the hatchet was buried. Mr. 
Garvin holds the balance even between the two: 
‘Tf after so many years of directing habit in 
business, civics, and politics, Chamberlain was 
more imperious than Pitt, John Morley was often 
told that he looked like the supposed Julius 
Caesar in the British Museum.”’ 

Mr. Garvin is a master biographer. He mar- 
shals his facts with such lucidity that every detail 
plays its part in his argument and in the elabora- 
tion of the portrait of his hero. 

Perhaps he is at his best when he is summing 
up the qualities of the protagonists in the political 
drama of the closing 19th century. A happy 
phrase illuminates the picture built up. 

There was another interesting defect of Chamber- 
lain’s qualities. With much pity for others on due 
occasion, he had no self-pity, he could not touch the 
chords of pathos or elegy, or express at all the 
sense of tears in mortal things. Instance the well- 
known occasion when his parliamentary tribute to 
the memory of John Bright was much below the 
subject . . . He fell into bathos at the end when, 
without proportion, he described truly how dogs and 
cats in a strange house always came to the orator. 
“I think that those domestic animals are good 
judges of character . . . theirs was the only popu- 
larity which Mr. Bright ever courted.” 

Even in these days of confused struggle, 
Chamberlain appears as a strong man learning 
political tactics; not, indeed, a lovable person, 
except for those who could see behind the stoical 
mask which hid his feelings. ‘‘ With astute 
ingenuity in word and act, with control of his 
natural temper, he worsted his assailants when 
they felt surest of their advantage and overcame 
them for many years. And this man had once 
been their own. No matter what he might do or 
say, they could not be expected to love him. His 
survival in these circumstances was infuriating ; 
his increasing dominance intolerable.”’ 
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ILMS 


By Mark Forrest 


HE age of miracles according to the matter of 
T fact world is past, yet last week in the cinema 
provided a state of affairs which, if not miraculous, 
was at any rate phenomenal. I cannot recall such 
a thing happening before, but there were no new 
pictures at any of the leading cinemas. This 
extraordinary position has come about not only 
because America has restricted her output, but also 
because the quality of the pictures which are on 
view is distinctly above the average. That the 
quality was bound to improve as time went on and 
the cinemagoer became more discriminating was 
certain, though it needed a world crisis to induce 
those in command to stop flinging money away by 
the barrel full, rather than to wait till they had 
something worth while to sell. 


Same Seat Again Please ! 


When the talking pictures first appeared we 
behaved rather like the Athenians whom, you will 
remember, ‘‘ spent their time in nothing else, but 
either to tell, or to hear, some new thing.’’; 
gradually the novelty has worn off and with the 
public, at any rate in the West End of London, 
becoming more chary of spending shillings in 
return for insults to their intelligence, there is a 
decided improvement in the entertainment. In 
endeavouring to maintain their films for a run 
cinema proprietors are, however, up against a cer- 
tain difficulty ; the majority of them have educated 
their patrons in the belief that there will be a fresh 
picture every week, so much so that in certain 
cinemas people book the same seat for the same 
performance week in and week out, rather as they 
used to do in the old music hall days, and nothing 
is harder to eradicate than a habit. 


True Economy 


Nevertheless, with a limited output and a less 
wasteful use of the shareholders’ money, the time 
would not appear to be far distant when the 
majority of the cinemas will be compelled to put 
films up for a run, rather than being satisfied to 
pitch them out before anyone except their regular 
patrons have seen them. 


Although the standard has improved, a very 
high one will be necessary before the cinemas will 
be able to pay for their keep under such a drastic 
change of policy, and the situation last week is not 
likely to occur again in the immediate future, but 
that it will come to pass eventually I haveno doubt. 
When it is an accomplished fact and the competi- 
tion provided by them presents a less changeable 
front, it would not be surprising to find the 
theatres enjoying a new lease of life, though the 
lot of the touring companies is not likely to be any 
more amiable. 


The two most important changes next week will 
be ‘‘ Forty-Second Street ’’ for the George Arliss 
film at the Regal, and ‘‘ A Farewell to Arms,”’ 
with Gary Cooper, Helen Hayes and Adolphe 
Menjou, for the Ronald Colman picture at the 
Carlton. 


ORRESPONDENCE 


Money Well Spent 

SIR,—The enterprise of British holiday resorts in their 
efforts to attract visitors during the season now begun 
is a graphic commentary upon the action of the Ministry 
of Health in banning certain public works on the vague 
ground that these are not ‘‘ remunerative.”’ 

Among different plans undertaken around the British 
coast I note the following : 


Aberystwyth 21,000 new pavilion and palm 
court. 
Blackpool 150,000 indoor baths. 
Bridlington 150,000 concert hall, bathing 
pool, and gardens on 
site of old buildings. 
Douglas (I1.0.M.) 75,000 promenade extension. 
Felixstowe 30,000 park, zoo, ballroom, etc. 
Hastings 65,000 new bathing pool with 
terraces, a sun-par- 
lour, and cafes. 
Scarborough 30,000 extension of sea-wall. 
7,000 bathing pool. 
Southend 56,500 illuminations, new shel- 
ters, and park for 
1,000 cars. 
Southport 30,500 bathing centre with 
beach bungalows. 
Southsea 100,000 winter gardens and a 


hall. 

What I should like to know is whether even the most 
stubborn of advocates of economy would veto such work 
as ‘‘ unremunerative.”’ Before doing so let him ask the 
people of Blackpool and Scarborough and Aberystwyth 
and Southsea what they think about it. He will find 
them unanimous (especially nowadays when faced with 
the competition of cruising holidays) in declaring for 
this form of spending money to attract the visitor. 
Indeed, I think I am correct in saying that Blackpool and 
Southsea at least have made themselves as _ holiday 
resorts in their differing respects by wise spending 
financed by their own rates. 


House of Commons. HO.LForRD KNIGHT, M.P. 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages 

SIR,—Your rightly appreciative review of Miss Cicely 
Hamilton’s latest book, ‘‘ Modern France,’ states that 
closer study of the statistics would have led her to the 
conclusion that the French infant mortality rate is of 
more importance than the birth-rate to the general prob- 
lem of the population. I submit that if France lost only 
6 per centum (England’s percentage) of her babies 
instead of 9 per centum, the effect upon her population’s 
rate of increase would be very small. We must face the 
awkward fact that when the fertile couples in any section 
of a nation do not have an average of over 2.5 children 
per family, that section diminishes. However, the 
French probably need to reduce further the proportion 
of children to adults if they wish to lower their general 
death-rate and also to raise otherwise their standard of 
living. B.DuNLOoP, M.B. 

171, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 


Debussy and Java 

SIR,—The late Robin Legge, in his review of Mr. 
Cyril Scott’s new book ‘‘ Music: Its Secret Influence 
throughout the Ages,” in your issue of April 22, states 
“The ordinary man, for example, must ponder long 
upon the visit to Java of Debussy (p. 163). There seems 
to be no testimony of this visit, at any rate in the flesh.” 
Claude Debussy actually did visit Java, and he informed 
me of the fact in the year 1895 at Hampstead. He, 
however, did not mention anything to me about absorb- 
ing “‘ the characteristics of Javanese music.’? Debussy 
at the time of his Javanese visit was about nineteen years 
of age, and he went out in company with a Dutch 
merchant, who wished to employ him permanently as 
his private secretary and as music teacher for his five 
daughters. Debussy told me that he only stayed there 
two months, and he never worked so hard in all his 
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life. He was occupied on his employer’s correspondence 
for five hours every day, had to teach the girls and super- 
intend their pianoforte practice for two more hours, and 
in the evening was expected to play dance music to 
entertain the family and their friends. The Dutchman 
had several coloured servants, and Debussy added that 
their duties were light in comparison with his. 
49, Trent Road, ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
Brixton Hill, S.W. 


The Cuckoo Complex 

SIR,—The “ Popular Press ’’ can hardly be blamed for 
silly jokes about the cuckoo, for most of them were 
current long before newspapers were invented. They 
probably had their origin in the apparent lack of mater- 
nal instinct in the hen bird of the common species; so 
that its peculiar call came to be associated in very early 
times with feminine conjugal infidelity, as, for instance, 
in the well-known song at the end of ‘‘ Love’s Labour 
Lost.’”? The first verse ends :— 

“The cuckoo then, on every tree 
Mocks married men; for thus sings he 
Cuckoo! ” 

A similar association is found in Plautus, the Roman 
comic poet. It is unfortunate that from the name of 
‘‘ The thrice-welcome darling of the Spring,’’ an oppro- 
brious English word should be derived; and it is still 
more unfortunate that it should actually have been 
employed as a synonym for the bird itself! In the 
‘* Hamwood Papers,” the following entry is quoted from 
the Diary of Lady Eleanor Butler :— 

“* April 29, 1789. Rain. The cuckold for the first time 


this year.” WALTER CRICK. 
Hartfield Square, Eastbourne. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No 382 
Two INsEct PESTS, ARCH-ENEMIES OF MAN; 
DESTROY AND SPARE NOT: SLAUGHTER ALL YOU CAN! 
TYPHOID, MALARIAL, AND YELLOW FEVERS 
By THEM ARE SPREAD—OR DOCTORS ARE DECEIVERS. 


. “* Storm-cock ” some call him : he defies the weather. 
Behead a country famous for good leather. 

A halfpenny once, I am five centimes still. 

An oak-tree writ in Latin “ fills the bill.” 

Issued aforetime by the Russian Czar. 

Behead a small boat twice, and there you are! 

To see the world there is no way but this. 

Core of what’s useful both to man and miss. 

. Same as before, but only half as long. 

. Ever the gladdest is our dinner-gong. 


SoLuTION oF Acrostic No. 31 


T imothen s1 
s H Op 
I guan A 
hrim 
rom B one 
L U_ ther 
NE B o? 
D ry-bo B? 
oO L 
W arehous E 
N inepin Ss 


Dryden: Alexander’s Feast.” The flat summit 
of the ~ oe Pisgah in Moab; see Is. xlvi.l. * An 
Etonian who prefers cricket and football to boating. 

The winner of Acrostic No. 30 (the first correct solution 


opened) was E. W. Lapthorn, to whom a book has been 
sent. 


THE LLANOUDNO HYDRO 
—For HEALTH and PLEASURE 


Splendid cuisine. Magnificent Dining and 
Public rooms. H. & C. water in every bed- 
room. Separate Turkish, Russian, Medicinal 
and Plunge Baths for Ladies and Gents. 
Tennis, Dancing, Billiards, Excellent Garage. 
TARIFF ON APPLICATION 


The Hydro. Telephone : 6234 & 6235. 


ceeds 45l-- c2. 
98. 


JOIN 
THE NAVY LEAGUE 
NOW 


The Navy League is the only whose sole 
object is to watch the interests of the Navy. All patri- 
otic citizens should therefore give it their moral and 
financial support. 
The Navy League is not against the reasonable limita- 
tion of armaments by International sgreement, as long 
as such agreement does not leave out of accoust the 
duties and obligations of the Navy and our unique posi- 
tion as a world-wide Empire, but is strongly opposed to 
the Navy's reduction to such a level as to render 
it incapable of discharging its supreme national 
responsibilities. 


TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP: 


For Life Annually 
Vice-President £25 00 £5 00 


Includes Magazine 
Fellow £10100 £1 60 “THE NAVY" 
Member £5 50 £0100 ) monthly. post free 
Member (without Magazine) 5 0 
Associate (School or Branches “NAVY LEAGUB" 
only) not less than QUARTERLY 


5s. per annum, post free, to Members 
7s. post free, to non-Members 
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ITY.—By Our City Epitor 

C Lombard Street, Thursday. 

Stock markets have been in the unusual position 
of regarding the Budget as a_ consideration 
secondary to those raised by international events 
and there has been rather more business than is 
usual at Budget-time. The Budget itself has 
aroused no surprise though the disappearance of 
the sinking fund has not met with universal ap- 
proval. The reduction in Beer Duties was ex- 
pected but the market was left in some doubt as to 
how much of the remission would accrue to the 
brewers, and how much would be passed on to the 
consumer in improvement in quality. Taxation 
of co-operative societies was, of course, also 
expected, and the Home Railway market had an- 
ticipated substantial increases in duties on heavy 
goods vehicles ; artificial silk shares responded to 
the inclusion of silk in the articles to which the Im- 
port Duties Act applies. The most interesting 
point, from the City’s point of view, is the proposed 
increase in the Exchange Equalisation Account by 
an unstated amount. 


The Dollar’s Plunge. 

When the American banking crisis broke last 
month upon a world already in the throes of all 
kinds of economic troubles, President Roosevelt’s 
new administration announced that there was no 
question of a departure from gold. But political 
considerations have prevailed. When a country 
has become involved in financial charges in excess 
of those able to be borne by its national revenue, 
there are two ways of escape. The first, to scale 
down wages and internal interest charges by honest 
and painful endeavour as Britain has attempted to 
do ; the second by devaluation of the national cur- 
remcy, a temptation to which America has suc- 
cumbed though the gold backing for the dollar was 
sufficient to have weathered any such battering as 
Mr. Roosevelt mentioned as an excuse for his step. 
At a single stroke, Washington has reduced the 
real wages of ‘‘ worker ’’ and rentier alike and pro- 
vided the means of escape from the internally over- 
lent position which America has built up during the 
years of trade depression. That the devaluation of 
the dollar should meet with general disapproval out- 
side the United States was only to be expected, 
for France has almost forgotten the devaluation of 
the franc and Britain still bears the scars of her 
losing battle for the maintenance of sterling parity. 
America’s latest action is additionally disturbing 
internationally when it is remembered that War 
Debts to the United States are payable on a gold 
basis and the sudden alteration of the basis upon 
which the structure of the World Economic Con- 
ference was being erected must jeopardise for a 
time that Conference’s chances of success. The 
price that America must pay for yielding to the 
temptation of devaluation is most likely to be the 
surrender of international financial supremacy. 


The Future of Gold. 


The deliberate abandonment of the gold standard 
by the United States coincided with the end of a 
long account on the Stock Exchange and South 
African gold mining shares were heavily sold there 
being, as one dealer expressed it, ‘‘ not a buyer in 
sight.’’ This sudden turn in the Kaffir market was 
due to the resuscitation of all those doubts as to the 
future of gold which were uppermost in the minds 
of holders of gold mining issues a month ago when 
the American banking crisis brought forward the 
possibility of the dollar’s divorce from gold. 
Though gold has now been almost universally with- 
drawn from monetary circulation, it depends for its 
sale upon the demands of the central banks for the 
metal as a credit basis, for the present supply 
would, of course, not be anything like justified by 
‘‘trade’’ demands. The American departure 
from gold left the Kaffir market in horrible doubt 
as to whether France and Holland would provide a 
sufficient market for the disposal of the huge out- 
put of the Rand, not to mention other fields, 
whether the price would be maintained with the 
present ‘‘ gold premium,” and whether there would 
now be some international agreement involving the 
partial breakaway from gold as the basis of 
credit. 


On the Friday, when gold shares were at their 
weakest, the Bank of England announced the pur- 
chase of £1,630,000 of bar gold making a total in- 
flux since the close of January of nearly 
£66,000,000. Without going into the question 
further, the facts that the Bank of England has now 
a record gold holding approaching £190,000,000, 
France has nearly £650,000,000 of the metal and 
America, despite her departure from gold, has 
something like £900,000,000, should be sufficient 
reassurance to those concerned as to the future of 
the metal. In the event of universal currency de- 
valuation, the gold stocks of the central banks 
would, of course, be written up accordingly. Gold is 
the one commodity which has not fallen in price, 
other commodities all having suffered. As to the 
likely future demands of the central banks, the gold 
scramble of the past few years may not continue, 
but public confidence in the note issue is not any- 
where to be found as in Great Britain and gold is 
the one standard which has not yet failed. 


A rise in commodity prices in America will be in 
terms of the devalued dollar and before the price of 
gold can be affected, commodity prices will have 
to rise over and above their previous gold level. 
With steadier exchanges, and the consequent rise 
in the market price for gold from the 118/- 
level to which it fell on the weakness of the franc, 
the Kaffir market showed some realisation of these 
considerations and the weakness caused by 
America’s abandonment of the gold standard gave 
way to quiet buying of a professional nature. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


RIO TINTO COMPANY 


Rhodesia and Spain: Possibilities of the Combined Copper 
Output 
The sixtieth ordinary general meeting of the Rio 


Tinto Co., Ltd., was held on Thursday last at Southern 
House, Cannon Street, E.C. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland Geddes, G.C.M.G., the 
chairman, who presided, described in some detail the 
operations at the Rio Tinto mines from the year 1873. 
With the completion of the third chapter in their pro- 
gramme, they were now in the position to concentrate 
their widespread operations, and their capacity to pro- 
duce all the pyrites they could sell for export had been 
assured for many years to come, while mining operations 
and leaching operations would be concentrated, and the 
working of Rio Tinto much simplified. He thought 
that the Rio Tinto mines had probably passed their 
zenith as copper producers, but, as shareholders knew, 
it had been with this knowledge that they had gone into 
Rhodesia. They could now quite safely say that their 
share in the immediate potential returns on copper out 
of the Rhokana Corporation’s mines, apart from their 
other holdings, was more than sufficient to off-set any 
falling off in the copper output of the Rio Tinto Mines, 
and ultimately would represent a larger quantity of 
copper annually than Rio Tinto had ever produced. 


He felt, therefore, that he was justified in saying that 
as a result of 25 years’ work in exposing the great 
breadth of the San Dionisio mass in the Atalaya open 
cast at Rio Tinto, and as a result of their Rhodesian 
investment, their production of pyrites for export and of 
copper directly and indirectly for the next 20 years could, 
if markets permitted, be considerably greater than the 
quantities annually marketed over the past 20 years. 
The question was, would they make comparable profits ? 
That was entirely a question of commodity prices, but 
he thought, in view of what he had said, the valuation 
of their mines in Spain at 44% millions was not excessive. 


He knew that some critics thought that the company’s 
investments in Rhodesia, with a market value at 31st 
December, 1982 of £2,099,286 and a book value of 
£2,490,639, should have been written down. To him that 
seemed unnecessary. Ontheday he signed the balance sheet, 
the market value of their investments in Rhodesia was 
in fact above the book figure. Together the assets just 
described made up 6% millions out of total assets of 
slightly less than 8% millions. The next million was 
made up of cash, stocks, and stores and trades debtors. 
Their subsidiary companies were certainly worth a quarter 
of a million, and for the rest, the quoted investments at 
£202,648 were mainly in their own debentures. Of those 
they had bought, in addition to such as had been re- 
deemed, approximately £170,000. The balance of the 
quoted investments was in Amalgamated Metal Corpora- 
tion and a few odds and ends. The unquoted investments 
at £85,088 included the greater part of the per contra 
entry to the Liability on Investments shown on the 
other side of the balance sheet. To reach that position 
the board had written down ruthlessly to the extent of 
£1,000,000. 


With regard to the future generally, when world econo- 
mic conditions recovered, the prosperity of their company 
would recover; if world economic recovery was delayed, 
the return of the company’s prosperity would be delayed. 
As producers of primary commodities, copper, sulphur, 
iron, a little gold and silver, some lead and zinc, they 
could only hope that manufacturers would soon want more 
of what they had to sell. Their mines in Spain were 
ready to take advantage of any increase in demand, and 
to play their part worthily and economically in the new 
chapter of Rio Tinto’s history, and further, the invest- 
ment in Rhodesia was full of promise. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


APOLLINARIS AND PRESTA LTD. 


_The Thirty-sixth Annual General Meeting of Apol- 
linaris & Presta, Ltd. was held on Tuesday, April 25th, 
at the Holborn Restaurant, the Chairman of the Com- 
pany, Mr. Alfred R. Holland, Presiding. 

The Chairman said that the Report was disappointing 
both to the Shareholders and to the Directors. Although 
their home trade had been satisfactorily maintained, 
their prosperity largely depended on their export 
business, and in this connection 1932 had been a most 
unhappy year. 

He would only refer to the U.S.A. crisis to remark 
that their business in the States during 1932 had been 
very disappointing, which was also true of the Dutch 
East Indies and the Continent. 

Presta: THE BRIGHT Spot 

The sales and profits on Presta Table Waters had again 
increased and new customers were constantly being 
secured, while a notable success had been secured with 
a beverage introduced last Spring—Presta Sparkling 
Grape Fruit. All advertising expenditure on Presta 
had been written off the year’s revenue. 

He could see little sign of improvement in the Com- 
pany’s export markets, but they had overcome far more 
serious crises in the past, and he had every confidence 
that as soon as better conditions set in, the Company’s 
position would very rapidly improve. 

STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 

The Managing Director, Mr. F. J. Schilling, seconded 
the adoption of the Report and Accounts and after re- 
ferring to the difficulties in the American market, drew 
attention to the strong position of the company as shown 
by the items in the Balance Sheet, cash nearly £36,000, 
investments, £20,000 314 per cent. War Loan. 

While things were so bad abroad they were concen- 
trating on the home market and Presta, which was 
already showing handsome profits. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted unanimously, 
and the proceedings closed with votes of thanks to the 
Staff and the Chairman. 


ARMY AND NAVY 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of the Army and Navy 
Co-operative Society, Ltd., was held on Thursday last 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 

Brigadier General Sir Frederick Gascoigne, K.C.v.O., 
C.M.G., D.S.0., J.P., D.L., the chairman, who presided, 
said that trading conditions had been very difficult : they 
had not yet come to an end of anxious times through 
which the world had been passing for the last few years, 
and retail traders had again been faced with reduced 
spending power on the part of the public, resulting in 
reduced profits and reduced dividends. Their Society had 
had to bear its share of the depression, and it was satis- 
factory, in the circumstances, that the Board were able 
to submit results not worse than those of the previous 
year, and that they felt fully justified in recommending 
the same dividend as a year ago, That they could do 
so was the result of economies effected: these had 
amounted to £37,483 as against a reduction in net revenue 
of £36,975, the net profits being £121,263, or an improve- 
ment of £508 upon 1931-32. Another factor assisting the 
situation had been the considerable amount of business 
done in old gold : at the same time, that could hardly be 
expected to recur. 

The Society had strictly adhered to their policy of 
keeping down prices, as was shown by the figure of their 
average gross profit. The average purchase was, how- 
ever, less, and when trade might be expected to improve 
would largely depend upon a reduction in the burden of 
taxation. In saying that, he was not unmindful of the 
small mercies already vouchsafed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer: the payment of only one-half, instead 
of three-quarters, of the income tax next January, might 
well assist the Christmas trade. As to the future, the 
outlook was not different now from what it was a year 
ago, but the Society was in a remarkably strong position. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Next Weeks Broadcasting 


HE opening of the Covent 


season means a great deal of work for the 
Balance and Control section of the B.B.C. The 
members of this section have come in for some 
rough handling of late in the columns of a daily 
newspaper. They have been accused of distorting 
studio performances by over-modulation. 
of course is gross exaggeration. It must be obvious 
that unless both microphone and receiving appara- 
tus are perfect, exact reproduction is impossible. It 
is the difficult task of these experts, by bringing the 
actual performance within the range of the ordinary 


peaks,”’ 


set and by removing ugly 


reproduction as much like the original as possible. 
This is achieved in the studio by balance—that is 


to say, the placing of the individual instruments 


Garden Opera 


This 


to make the 


or voices at varying distances from the microphone 
in order to achieve the perfect ensemble—and con- 
trol, or modulation. Clearly, the better the balance 
the less need for control. 


In a theatre perfect balance is well nigh un- 
attainable. The orchestra is not grouped in the 
same way as it would be in the studio, and the 
artists move about the stage as the action of the 
opera demands. 
need for control. 
section that, in spite of this difficulty, the relays 
from Covent Garden are always among the best 

broadcasts of the year. 


Less balance, therefore, more 
It is greatly to the credit of this 


ALAN HOWLAND. 


Public Schools 


Hotels 


Shipping 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


N Examination will be held on June 1-3 

for Entrance Scholarships, varying 

from £80 to £40, for boys yater 15 on = d 

lst. For particulars a appl to e - 
master, Aldenham Schoo 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


N examination will be held on 6th and 
7th June, 1983, elect to i 
Scholarships value from 
to £45 a ull particulars on 
tion to the 


CLIFTON COLLEGE, BRISTOL 


BOUT 10 entrance scholarships, value 
from £100 to £40 & year, ond one 
Music scholarship of £70 a year, free 
on in Music. Also some Exhibitions. ad 
£25 a © pene. Also Norman Cook Scholars 
£60 a year and Edgar Gollin Menor 
Scholarship of £25 Prelimina 
examination May 
examjnation May 30th, 8lst and June ist. 
Particulars from ad and Bursar, 
Clifton College. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE 


to 8) ranging in value from 

£80 to £80 will be offered at an Exam- 
ination to be id in June, 1938. Further 
from the Headmaster. 


KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK 


and Exhibitions 
£10. une 20, 21 


‘Apviy the Rev. 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 
CHOLARSHIP Examination, May 30th, 
and 8ist, and June Ist, 1933, at 
.. Nine or more Scholarships, one 
of £120, of £70, four of £60 with 
ad where Candi- 
under 14 on foril et 


Languages. shematice. A 
the Shree poly to 


Brg. Spa Hotel. Telephone: 211. 
Telegrams : ‘‘ComrorTaBLe.” 


OTSWOLDS.—The Old  Bakehouse, 
Stanway, near Wixcucomse, Glos. 


ROITWICH SPA. Park Hotel. 
phone: Droitwich 38. 


Tele- 


ROITWICH SPA. Raven Hotel. Tele 
phone: Droitwich 50. 


RESHWATER.—Freshwater Bay Hotel, 
Freshwater, Isle ef Wight. Tele 
phone 47, 


ROCKSIDE. The 
all-the-year Hydro Prosp. 
Ph. Matlock 312. Tel. Hockside. ‘Matlock, 


Swan Hotel. 'Phone: 5. 


Crown Hotel. 'Phone : 53. 


ASTBOURNE (near Wish Tower).— 

Superior Every com- 

fort.—Miss Maxwell, 27, Jevington Gardens, 
Eastbourne. 


HE GARDEN ISLAND, RYDE, ISLE 
OF WIGHT. Delightfully and 

sunny; UNFURNISHED FLAT, 
on sea front, in private grounds No own 
charmi garden, roses, 
&c.; large sitting-room. 20 
20, 2 bed-rooms, dressing-room and bath- 
room (Ideal boiler), kitchen with gas cooker. 
tiled larder; electric licht; near Convent ant 
Roman Catholic School. Rent £85 inclusive 
or near offer.—Lady Douglas, 44. Drayton 
Gardens, 8.W.10. Kensington 


TO LET 


good rooms, wit h Servi 
at Wot “Water. Central Heating. 
central and Rental moderate. 
fe y Sarurvay Review, 18-20, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 
REPARES for external London Degrees. 
idential, three men’s and three 
women’ “A hostels. aying fi , own estate 
140 ac liday course for Foreigners 
(residential) Au Au 1st 


Hm 


Paddin 
NEXT TERM B 


Sussex Face. W.2. 
8351/2. 
INS APRIL 26th. 


1.C.8., CONSULAR, F.O. . 
1925- 


York Buildings, W.C.2. 

A HAPPY HOME offered INFANT o 
CHILD by &t. Annes vase. Estd. 1919. 

First lessons ethods. Ideal 

Moderate Dunn. 
t. Michaels, Corfe Stullen, Do 


stationary, furnished for 2, 


Interests Settlemen’ and 

security: Perey G. Coleman, 
Square, London, W.1. (Mayfair 1 


ONG POEMS, SONGS, rey wanted. 
Bend MSS. Peter Derek Ltd., SR/106, 
Charing Cross Rozd, London, W.C. 2. 


M®. 1s. words, 
4, Taviton Street, Wet. 


P. & O. & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND_ PASSENGER 
SERVICES 


(Under Contract with 
H.M. Government) 


Frequent and Regular Sailings 
from 


LONDON MARSEILLES, etc., 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN 
GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, 
STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, EAST & SOUTH 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND, etc., etc. 


P. & O. and BI. Tickets inter- 
chan also Tickets of 

Orient and New 
Zealand Companies. 


Addresses for all Passenger Busi- 


ness, P. & O. House 

Street, London, 8.W.1, or Gy 

Office (P. & O., 130, Leadepha 

LE RE 


Agents. GRAY DAWES & 
Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


firat 
atur ev: 
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